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PREFACE 


More people *110 intetcsted tod‘\>, than et ftT\> 
other time, m the studj of cKssicil Indnn Music 
A fev, of the Ind^n Uni\ersities h‘\%e tilrendj included 
Indnn Music 'is a regular subject m their courses of 
stud\ and some others arc tlunLing of following suit 
1 here are ho'lvc^cr not manj books which maj satisf\ 
the requirements of an academic stud} of Indian 

point of \iev\ are all the more welcome 

A few }ears igo the present writer published 
one such book in Marathi and then it w as w ell rcceia ed 
both b} the Public and b} the Press It s iw the 
light of the da} endentl} through the noble patron 
age of the Chief Saheb of Ichalkaranji and later on 
recened further encouragement from the Sangli and 
Miraj (Sr &. Jr ) States and from the Gwalior Durbar 
m particular Consequent!}, the authors stud} of 
Indian Music, which, for him, has been n matter of 
mere hobb}, had an added sense of some moral obUga 
tion and duty towards the public The present book 
then needs no other apology It is m fact the out 
come of such a study , actuated b} a sense of thankful 
ness and gratitude for the appreciation shown and 
encouragement given to the author b} the patrons and 
ba the public alike 

The reader is requested to note, at the ver} outset, 
that for the purpo^ses of the pre&ent book, Indian 
Muaic should be taken to mean Hindusthani Music 



onljjor that music •which is at present current in 
Northern India Again, as the author has no first hand 
knowledge of the niceties either of the Kannada 
language or of the Karnataki or Southern sj «tem of 
Indian Music, his remarks in that quarter should, if 
necessarj , be taken at some discount Itishoiveier 
hoped that a good manj of the things discussed ma> 
proMde due interest e\en to those belonging to the 
Southern School A similar new should also he taken of 
what the author has said about the Music of the West 

As for the plan of the book, it is fundament illj 
different from that of the former book Firstlj, it is 
written in English, so ns to sene a much wider public 
interested in Indian Music Secondlj, being academic 
in Its presentation, it has a limited field in mcm, 
112 of Indian Music as a pure stud} * Lietl}, 
It la written with the firm belief tint the academic 
stud} of an} scientific subject firat means n thorougli 
gnsp of its first principles, ■ahich ns a matter 
of course should enable its student to understand 
and explain its various developments This last 


* The book therefore carefolly avoidj giving any tipe 
such as tLo*e vhich the mu’ic caterer of today wants, or 8Ut.h 
other references which pertain to practical music only Further, 
It deals with the theory of the evstem as a whole and hence 
bestows CO consideration upon this or that particnlsr Baga, 
althoagh references to a few well known Ztagas would no doubt 
have made the disecssion of certain principles simpler 
Bteders, who are more immediately interested in practical 
mn u, will Cnd all the required information in the author * 
^larathi book, which may serve as a fitting companion to tho 
] relent Tolame 
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■vle^^ point hns necessxtntcd the xdoption of a new 
feature Mz the incorporation of the first principles 
governing the dual aspect (as a Science and as a 
Pine Art ) of music as a part and parcel of an icademic 
stud} of Indian Music While going through the hooh, 
the reader will see that these principles, when so 
adopted, at once revcd to us the ph}sical and artistic 
bearings of amajont} of the practices and conventions 
of Indian Music 

Phjsics ind Esthetics are npparcntl} the two 
departments governing Music^ whereas^ tradition^ in 
heritance and other cultural associations have alwn}8 
influenced its growth to a considerable e\tent Ihe 
earlier chapters of the book therefore deal with the 
Ph} sics of Music and the later ones w iih its ^Esthetics, 
while the fourth chapter, which takes stock of the 
cultural reactions on Indian Music, acts is the con* 
necting link, as It w ere, between the two This maj 
then explain the arrangement of the chapters of the 
book 


As for the subject matter, the reader w ill find that 
the book contains a number of original topics and 
provides an altogether new basis for the intonation 
and other subsequent developments of Indian Music 
The author is how ever conscious that an attempt like 
the present one IS bound to have manj weaknesses 
Thus the best course for investigating the intonation 
of Indian Music would be to take sound curve photo- 
graphs of each individual Raga as sung or pla} ed by 
artists of recognised merit and then stud} its scale. 
This needs a lot of patient work and expenditure. 
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CHAPTEE I 


A BPiEF Survey of the evolution of 
INDIAN Music 

‘Divine Truth, artistically represented to perception 
and feeling, forma the centre of the whole viorld of Art/ 
Truth however — as is often said — is half concealed and 
half revealed and hence needs closer acquaintance and 
association, before its full beauty is revealed The 
artist, m man, feels it, is inspired by it, and feels happy 
and elevated m conveying to others the golden touch of 
Alt \Vhen this process resolves itself into a well order- 
ed and accomphshed fact, Art makes over its conquests 
to Science and sets forth to explore unknown regions m 
the Land of the Beautiful 

The development of Indian Music is not an excep> 
tion to the above rule The ones* of the birds and the 
beasts — such as the cooing of the cuckoo or the neigh- 
ing of the horse — were among the principal musical 
occurrences to catch the fancy of the early artist From 
such small and simple beginnings, music m India had 
grown into a well developed art, as far back as history 
can reach 

In the Vedic penod, the hymns were set to tune 
and rhythm and so there soon came into existence a 
class of singer priests The hymns needed accurate 
pronunciation and emphasis on particular syllables and 
words and extended over a fairly long duration of time. 
Their chanting, therefore, required great modulation of 
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voice and insertion of intennediate pauses Thus un- 
consciousl) , the essentials both of melodj* and rhythm 
came into prominence In the earl> stages, the melod> 
was bound to be plain and curt Gradually, the limits 
were widened and it moved through a fairly large portion 
of the scale What was true of melodj was equally 
true of rhythm From a sunple accent and a pause, the 
rhj thm developed into a saence of evergrowing and 
varied cjcles of time-hecping This resulted in a 
greater polish in the practice of the art and before long 
a Theorj —rather a Grammar*-— of mueic partlj based 
on observed facts and partly on hypothetical pre 
possessions came into existence 

The Vedic hjmns were however too grove and rigid 
a subject for so plastic and subtle an art os mu«ic 
Eventually, music made a move towards the lighter side 
of life, and was more at ease with it, as it alwaj s has at 
its command a rare wealth of emotional appeal On this 
account, music has alwaj s been considered to be the 
fittest medium to express the joys and sorrows the 
languishing hopes and despairs and the thousand and 
one little vanities of the human race It is no wonder, 
therefore, if its field of activity soon shifted from the 
altar to the stage Thus there were performers for all 
occasions rehgious oi festive There was already the 
singer priest who perhaps in course of time became the 
temple singer There was the tramp — as he is even 
today — who went round the country and entertained 
the countrj folk Lastly, there were reputed actors 
and actresses, who performed for the kings or for people 
of more urbane tastes 
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This really marked the beginning of a true and 
classical form of music. So, the popular practices of the 
earlier period vrere abandoned and several innovations 
were adopted, as the result of a close observation of the 
nature of musical sounds. The stage*opera of those 
days consisted of vocal as well os of a number of instru- 
mental performers. Among the instruments, there were 
stringed instruments of many kinds -some to be directly 
plucked and played and others to be played with a bow. 
There were m addition, flutes, horns, cymbals and drums 
of many kinds. These facts clearly show that in those 
days, music was on the high road to advancement. The 
oldest and probably the first detailed exposition of the 
Theory of Indian Music belongs to this period. In the 
*‘N5tya Shastra" or the Science of Dramaturgy, the sage 
Bharat (prior to 300 B. C.) gives a clear and detailed 
account of the Swaras— musical notes, of the ShruUs 
—the microtonal intervals between the successive 
degrees of the scale, of the two Grarahs — parent scales, 
and of the Murchhanas— scales obtained by transposi- 
tion. He has further given a detailed account of an 
experimental method* for deducing the Shruti-ratios. 
The method is rather crude, yet its merit lies in the fact 
that it is perfectly critical and truly scientific in spirit. 
We may, therefore, say that Bharat well and truly laid 
the foundations of the Physics of Indian music. 

In his days, there were the two parent scales and in 
all, eighteen Jaties or fundamental harmonies. Fourteen 
of these were derived by mere transposition ■ — seven from 
each parent scale — and the remaining four were obtain- 
ed by a fusion of the two (parent scales ). Thus all the 
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music was classified in eighteen broad groups or J2ties. 
Two songs widely differing in their melodic progression 
and ccstbetic appeal were classed together, simply 
because the scale of each was derived from the same 
Jati. A finer distincUon was perhaps needed and so, in 
later years, each Jati was further split up into or was 
replaced by what are now known as Ragas. A RSga 
has almost the same meaningas the term ‘melody-type’ 
in English, with the addition, however, that it is based 
upon melodic ns well os msthetic possibilities. The 
RSgas came into being after Bharat and tbeir coming 
marks a new era in the history of Indian music. 

There is, however, no evidence which may accu- 
rately determine the commencement of this new period- 
The earliest and the most reliable reference to the 
Raga-system is to be found in the Brahat-deshl of Matang 
(about 400 A.D.). In introducing the RSga system he 
says that as the Raga-way was neither evplained nor 
referred to by Bharat and others, it was up to him to 
evplain the same, in accordance with the practices then 
current*. This shows that the Rdga-system was already 
ripe and bad developed well-respected standards, in the 
days of Matang. Not only the experts, but society as a 
whole, seems to have made due contribution to the 
formulation of new and popular Ragas. It is for the 
detailed explanation of the * popular system of music ’ 
that Matang wrote his epitome on music. In fact he 
names his book as Brahatdesbi, meaning ' A treatise on 
popular music'. By the word ‘Deshi* he means the type 
of music sung or liked by men, women and children, 
as well as, by kings^. By the time of Matanga, not only 
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Chapter 1 1 KALIDAiJ USES A RaGA 

were the Jaties of Bharat replaced by the Ragas, but 
the more orthodox t)’pes of the Ragas also were further 
replaced by the new and popular types which evolved 
from day to day. 

The Brabatdcshi largely draws upon the earlier 
works and particularly upon the Natya Shastru of Bharat, 
and mostly deals with the same topics, tho only addition 
being the chapters dealing with the Ragas. But particu- 
lar interest attaches to the fact, that the Raga-idea had 
become suCfidently old and the old Ragas were being 
replaced by new and popular ones. When and how the 
change took place is not told by Matanga, but the 
significant references to music, in old works of art, point 
to a ^ ery early date, indeed I As an illustration, it may 
be pointed out that an analysts of tbs works of KSlIdSsa 
shows that the great poet closely followed the rules of 
art, as laid down in the Natya-Sbastra’ of Bharat. The 
frequent and signidcant use of musical terms and 
similies, the stage directions for smgmg particular verses 
only, and the propriety of time and melody of 
music to the occasion show that the poet was very well 
up in the science and art of music- Nay, be had indeed 
gone a step ahead of Bharat, for, Kalidas is found to 
have composed songs in one or two Ragas. We can 
say this defimtely, at least of one song*, viz., that which 
the Nati sings m the prelude to the opening act of the 
Abhijfian-Shakuntalam. This song, as it appears, was to 
be sung in Saranga’ (Madhyamadi)— the very first Raga 
of the renaissance period (or the period of the modem- 
Ragas® later on referred to by Sharangdev, the author of 
the Sangita Ratnakar). This indicates that the musical 
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renaissance had begun as early ns the tunes of KSlidS®, 
if not earlier. 

That the RSga-system came into being m very old 
days IS borne out by evidence from a still difTerent 
quarter In the parody of a musician, which forms the 
subject matter of one of the fables in the famous 
‘ Pancha tantra ( 5th century A D ), an nss poses as 
a great musician and m support of the fineness and 
dehcacy of its performance, quotes the musical doctrine 
and further explains the Raga system The details 
about music given in this fable compare very favourably 
with those of the Northern school of Indian music, even 
of tO'day. 

The nest autboritative work on music belongs to 
the early thirteenth centurj It la the famous Sangitn 
Ratnakar of SbSrangdev, who still inspires reverence in 
the minds of India s musicians He lived at the Court 
of the Yadav Lings of Devngin The Sangfta Ratna- 
kar deals at great length with music m all the three 
traditional aspects of it, viz , vocal and instrumental 
music and dancing Bharat bad alread} dealt with these 
three aspects, in his Natya Sbastra His music, however, 
had not developed any Ragas Matang wanted to 
describe instrumental music, in continuation of the 
general theory of (vocal) music, but unfortunately, 
further portions of his work are not yet unearthed 
But Matang gives a good account of the Raga system 
SbStangdev, the •mthor of the Sangita Ratnakar, is 
more elaborate and scbolariy in bis treatment of the 
general doctrine of music, but does not in spint differ 
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much, either from Bharat or Matang. In fact, he quotes 
them vcr>’ often and appears to have closely followed 
the latter, in particular, in his arrangement of the several 
-topics. Thus, he has devoted special chapters to 
instrumental music and dancing, in addition to those 
giving the general theory of vocal music. The treat- 
ment of vocal music in the RatnSkar is of course more 
exhaustive than that in the Crihatdcshi, but smacks of 
pedantry. For, Sharangdcv tried to link the music of 
his days with that of the past, though at one place he 
frankly admits that the old type of music was altogether 
extinct. The J2ties of Bharat bad disappeared by the 
time of Matang and the Ragas had taken their place. 
These RSgSs again were replaced by fresh and new varie- 
-ties, such as the AdbunSprasiddba* RagSs of ShSrangdev 
or those RagSs well-known and current m his days. 
Under these circumstances, the most reasonable course, 
for Sharangdev, would have been to trace the growth of 
his Ragas out of the older Ragas, and the growth of 
these, in their turn, out of the JStis or else to describe 
the Ragas of his day, quite independently of the 
old forsaken practices of which, — ’there is ground 
to believe, — Sharangdev himself had nothing beyond a 
vague idea. There is therefore a lot of controversy and 
confusion as to whether his music has anything in 
common with the present-day music, whether, of the 
North or of the South of India or if his system was 
altogether a different one. The later Pundits of both 
•the schools, however, based their systems on that of the 
Ratnakar, in spite of the fact that these two schools 
differed widely in their practices. This made matters 
•worse, indeed. A Pundit never stopped to think to 
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which school of music his art bclooscd and how di0crcnt 
were the practices of his day from those of the ancient 
times, before he set himself to write an epitome oa 
music ^^^lat he did was merely to copy the old works 
and somehow fasten his own practices and beliefs on 
them. The music of Sh5rangdcr is not therefore clearly 
understood in any part of the country and not even one 
of the R5g3s, claboratel} described by him, has so far 
been successfully ijSdentified. The other portions of 
the RatnSkara, however, deal vvith the whole range of 
musical form and composition, and make the treatise 
a useful guide in many respects 

Just after ShSrangdev, i c , soon after the close 
of the thirteenth century, the Mobomedans invaded the 
Deccan and overthrew the dynasty of the VSdavSs of 
Devagiri This had its own reactions on Indian music, 
as on other matters of culture Persian models began 
to be introduced into ludiaa music, evidently widening 
the gulf between the Northern and Southern schools. 
The Northern school bter on adopted a new scale 
as its model or sbuddha scale, while the Sontbern 
school retained the traditional one Scholars 
believ e that this change in the Northern school was 
wholly due to our contact with the Persian art of which 
Aimr Khushtu was the pioneer. With hia rare insight 
and art, he introduced new and finer variations of the 
Ragas and invented new instruments It is, therefore, 
true that he not only contnbuted to the pobsb of the 
art but extended its possibilities also But, it is equally 
true that his attempts could not alter its traditional 
Hindu character Perhaps, be never attempted any 
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such alteration at all 1 For, Amir Khushru himself sa) s 
at one place — 

** I am an Indian, if a TurU. 

I do not derive mj inspiration from ngj-pt 

I do not therefore speak of Arabia, 

M} l}re responds to the Indian Theme 

(FroalAa L\fa ani Worl» of Amxr Khuthru hy Dr ^[ohomid 
^Drza Tha Untcerntyof tha runjcib,10S5 ) 

CunousI} enough, Amir Khushru is the inventor oC 
a 1} re, the famous Sitar of to-da) The Shuddha scale of 
the Sitar is the same as the Shuddha scale of the 
Northern school and is beheved to be a transposed 
form of the ancient Shuddha scale of the VecnS, of 
which the Sitar is but a modified form 

If we take into consideration all the sharps and 
fiats of the Sitar scale, then it happens to be a scale 
with twelve semi tones to an octave This scale gives 
the twelve identical notes, which the Southern Pundits 
use as the basis of their system The Sitar is thus a 
good compromise between the two schools , the major 
forms of the notes, giving the model scale of the North, 
and the minor forms giving the model scale of the South. 
Like the tempered scale of the West, it serves the 
needs of both the schools fairly satisfactorily Thus, it 
will be clear that the Sitar scale does not in the least 
suggest that Amir Khushru ever intended to effect an> 
changes m the old Indian art, but on the other hand, 
strongl) indicates that by inventing an ingenious 
instrument like the Sitar, Khushru helped to bring 
the two schools as near each other as possible 
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But the later theonsts freelj* borrowed fro® the 
older works and added to the confusion •ilreadj" made 
by Sharangdey Most of them, however, were practical 
musicians of a high order and so the detailed information 
given bj them about the practices current in their own 
-dajs IS certainly interesting and valuable Some of 
them reallj tried to s^stemise their views on rational 
lines, and among them. Pandit Ahobal, the author of the 
Singit Parijat ( early l?th century) deserves special 
notice For, it is he who first gave the relation between 
(the pitch of) the different degrees of the scale terms 
of the speaking length of a wire under constant tension* 
Ahobal may, therefore, be said to have taken a further 
step in the experimental development of the laws of 
Indian music 

It is enough to eay, here, that similar attempt 
made by many Pundits almost till the end of the 
Mughal penod But most of them belonged to the 
Southern school and there were onlj a few wbo dis 
cnbed the traditions of the Northern school But even 
among the latter, there were none who started with the 
Shuddha scale as It was These, therefore merely reite- 
rated in a more or less modified form what Ahobal had 
alread> said From thispenod onwards, we may say, 
“the progress of the study of the science of mu«ic 
was checked, as the artists, pandenng to the tastes of 
their masters, began to take all sorts of freedom with 
the orthodox Rfigas This caused the art to drift and 
created much disorder in its practice "iet, to this penod 
(16th and 17th centunes A D) belong a few artists 
like Haridas, Tansen, Surdas Tulsidas Jagannatb, 
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Sadarang and Adharang, who, though innocent of the 
laws of musical sound, were great men of genius. Like# 
Palestrina ( 1524-1594 A. D. ), they were guided in 
their paths by feeling, fancy and inspiration and have 
left an imperishable record behind them. They thus 
unconsciously laid down the foundations of what we 
call the classical style of to-day, which easily dis- 
tinguishes the present-day music of the North, from that 
of the South. 

Yet the distinct set-back pven to science was so 
great and annoying, that by the time of the early 
British period, thinking people were thoroughly disgust- 
ed with the absurd classtfications and meaningless 
conventions of the time. Thus, there were numerous 
MatSs'^ or schools of musical traditions and lore, which 
hardly agreed with one another. One really wished 
for a simple yet a rational way out of the chaos. A step 
in the right direction was first taken by Maharaja 
Pratap-Singh-Dev of Jaipur (1779-1801 A.D.), who 
called a conference of the Pundits and experts of his 
day and in consultation with them got a standard 
work on Hindusthani music written. The Shuddha 
scale of this work Sangit-Sara— appears to be Bilawal, a 
fact worthy of notice. It was certainly a praiseworthy 
attempt, as it has preserved in writing the opinions of the 
best available experts of that period. This work, being 
of an anthological character, could not naturally 
offer the sort of a simple yet rational basis so eagerly 
desired for. The void was however soon filled up by 
the ‘Naghamate AsaS' of Mohomed Reza ( 1813 A. D.). 
He boldly criticised all the four Matas or systems of 
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music, current in his da>s and pronounced them as 
■wholly out of date and unsuiled to the spint and. 
practice of his times and then gave bis own Mata or 
system The central principle upon which he based 
his system was, that between every Raga and its- 
Ragims, there must be close similanty or some com- 
mon features The Shuddha scale of the Naghmate 
Acaphi IS again the Bila^ scale The booL was wntten. 
by the author after full consultation with the best 
artists of the day, and hence serves as a rebable guide 
to the music of his days 

This leads us to the early British penod During, 
this period, music was confined to the Courts of the 
Indian Princes, but for whose genuine appreciation 
and noble patronage, it would bare become almost 
extinct It is only m the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, that eminent Indian as well as English 
scholars took to its study Of the European scholars, 
most showed a peculiar want of imagination, in trying 
to solve the problem of Indian music, by a literal inter 
pretation of anaent Indian works on music, combined 
with the use of mathematical tables'' For, a literal 
interpretation of many passages leads one into a vicious 
circle of arguments Again, mathematical measure- 
ments of the distance between the frets of an instni 
ment or of the length of a speaking wire on the ^ eenS, 
do not often represent the true length Playing on the 
Veena or any Indian instrament with stnngs, is largely 
a matter of guess work, for, a large number of the 
notes employed are obtained by increasing the tension 
of the -mre, by pressing it hard with the finger and by 
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dragging it further on to one side. Under these cir- 
cumstances, one cannot expect to find much about 
the Indian scales, by measuring the wire-lengths or 
the spaces between the frets of the different stringed 
instruments. Yet, this was the method employed by 
such ^vorker3 as Mr. Ellis and Mr. Hipkins, in the 
verification of the Indian scales. The work of such 
scholars, though pursued on truly scientific lines, had 
but little practical value and in some cases, only helped 
to feed the fire of prejudice against Indian music, by 
providing a faulty standard of contrast between the 
Indian and European systems of music. 

Among the Indian scholars may be mentioned 
the name of Raja S. M. Tagore (middle of the 19th 
•century ) who produced and patronised a number of 
works on Indian music. His Universal History of 
Music needs special mention, as it is a work of consider- 
able value. 

The Sangita Rag-Kalpa-Drum of KrishnSnand 
Vyaswas published in Calcutta in 1842 A.D. Though 
It gives nothing new yet it has preserved a large collec- 
tion of old songs. The industry and patience of the 
author who could bring out such a gigantic collection 
certainly command our admiration. The Gita-Sutra- 
Sara ( about 1867 AD) ofMr. Krishna DhanBanerjee 
also needs special mention. 

The Poona Gayan Samaj also edited many books 
on Indian music. In more recent years notable contri- 
bution has been made by men like the late Pundit 
Vishnu Digatnbar. The Pundit gave us a system oC 
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notation T^rhich is capable of recording old songs in a- 
very faithful manner. The chief merit of the Pundit’s 
■work bes m the fact that he published whole songs, 
wth all their progressions, embellishments and rhyth- 
mic Tariations and has thus left to posterity complete 
units of continuous and whole performances, as it were, 
of old classical songs. 

Mr. Clements ( I. C. S. Retired ) and Mr. Deval 
of Sangh edited many books on music under the auspi- 
ces of the Phil Harmonic Society of Western India. 
Their chief contribution to the study of Indian music 
bes in their research about the ‘Intonation of Indian 
Music' and in their actual testing of many of the 
2^gn— scales, with the help of the Dichord The; hare 
also invented a simple form of staff notation, bich can 
faithfully record anj Indian song 

Mr Clements and Mr. Fox StraQgwa}9 deserve our 
thanks for yet another service which they have rendered 
to the cause of Indian music. Both of them are critics,, 
gifted with rare insight and intelbgcnce and b} their 
able exposition of several musical topics have opened 
new avenues of critical and comparative standards of 
judging Indian music from the view-point of the 
Westerner 

Last, but not the least, in the field, is the outstand- 
ing personality of the late Pundit BhStkIiande 
of Bombaj A truly modern man of a selSess 
spirit and wclI-equippcd with talent and education, 

Le saw that it was possible to establiali the 
current Hindusthani Music System on a sound foundi- 
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tion, so as to render its study easy and intelligible. 
He vras able to do so by successfully applying the 
Mela-Kat^ method of the Southern Pundit Vyankat- 
makhi, to the Northern system, without much sacrificing 
any of its specialities. As a result, he wrote a book in 
Sanskrit called ‘ Laksb3-a-Sangita ’ and published it 
under a pseudo»nj*m. The book was uTitten in the 
strains of the old Shastric school and innted much 
adverse criticism, as Pundit Bhatkhandei in support of 
his statements elsewhere, freely quoted himself under 
the pseudo*nym. This was thought to be a great mistake 
on the Pundit’s part and provided bis adversaries 
much capital against him. But the book had its own 
merits. It gave m a very simple and compact form a 
practical basis for the Northern school of Indian music. 
The patterns for classifying the RSgSs were few and 
simple and as they were arrived at, by the selection of 
common features from similar or allied HagSs, they 
easil)’ confirmed with the current practices. As the book 
had a workable basis in view, the author rejected the 
critical method, assumed certain things and wrote it m 
the manner of the Nagha-Mate-Asafi of the early 
nineteenth century. The book easily appealed to the 
student of music with the popular mentality, but the 
more critically minded thought that Pundit Bhatkbande 
in his zeal for compactness and patterns sacrificed facts 
to forms Pundit Bliatkhonde, however, firmly believed 
in the utility of his method and thought that it would do 
more good than harm, to the study of Indian music. He, 
therefore, did not mind the cnticism levelled agaist him 
and spared no pains m collecting, collating and editing 
old booUs and manusenpts on music. Simultaneously, 
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Chapter 1 1 

Musically there is a mass-awakening in modern 
India and demands for the inclusion of music in the 
University curriculum ore repeatedly made in public 
meetings and Music Conferences. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is high time that the system of Indian 
music is subjected to critical analysis from the view- 
point of modern science. Such an analysis clearly 
discloses that the system is based not on caprice but on 
broad scientiOc prindples, which go a long way in build- 
ing up the essential unities of Indian music. It is further 
possible to show that the various zcsthetic processes 
have their origin in these unities. Thus, without 
sacrificing any of its individual merits, it is possible to 
base the system of In^an music on simple yet perfectly 
scientific foundations. It is with such a belief that the 
present writer thinks it worth-while to place his bumble 
views in the matter, before all lovers and students of 
the Art and Science of Indian Music. 



CHAPTER n. 


The Katore and Limitations of the Fonction of 

Music and the iaws of SIusicai. Sound. 

For an intelligent appredation of the part played 
by music as an Art, it is necessary to know its place in 
the family of Arts and the nature and limitations of 
its function. 

‘ Music is not an isolated Art. It forms a most 
necessary link in the great family of Arts* Its origin 
is to be looked for, at the same source as that of the 
other Arts. Its ideal functions are also the same/ 

'Art in general Is that magic instrumentality by 
means of which man's mind rereals to man's senses 
that mystery— ‘ the Beautiful 

In the realm of art, contact with the Beautiful is 
Hist established by drawing our attention to tbe close 
similarity between tbe beauties of Art and the beauties 
of Nature. Tbe beauties of Nature are however the 
result of physical facts and are inseparable from their 
material cause. 'The beauties of Art, on the other hand, 
are an address to the inward tnmd and have an exist- 
ence in the mental consaousness They are indeed 
beyond the reach of physical facts or pure nature and 
do not find a true, much less a full, expression in them. 
‘Art therefore seeks to find a true revelation and reality 
in Itself.' It thus tries to tr.msform the material world 
into an ideal norid. Music, being the least material of 
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all the Arts, easily surpasses the rest in this respect 
and is therefore justly c^lcd the Art of all Arts. 

But then, music is not altogether free to choose its 
own way. For, ns it must necessarily employ the 
medium of sound for its expression, it must first obey* 
the laws of musical sound, before being able to discharge 
its higher function as n pure art. Thus, Music is a 
dual entity — it is a science ns a matter of exigency and 
is an art, by nature. As a sdcnce it has to obey certain 
physical laws, while as an art it creates its own forms, 
and order, so ns to make a direct appeal to man’s, 
resthetic instincts and enrich him emotionally. Truly- 
good music cannot therefore afford to sacrifice any of 
these aspects ; the two are inseparable indeed 1 For, 
music without an appeal is a meaningless tyranny^ 
however scientific it may be In its physical form, whiler 
a mere poetic call on the imagination has not the poa er 
to make the same direct and tender appeal, as when, it 
is accompanied by even a cursory melodic phrase. The 
processes which infuse artistic and emotional values iik 
music form the xsthetics of music. Such values ar& 
often secured by the extension of the physical laws and 
in some cases by a deliberate departure from them. The 
reason for the departure is that the material unity of the 
Beautiful with the rigid physical structure is a narrower 
unity and soon ceases to keep pace with the highest. 
Spirit of Art. The Spirit, therefore, breaks through the 
armour of the material form, disengages itself from its 
shackles and rises higher, reborn and radiant with the 
glory of resurrection-as it were. But, as will be seeik 
later on, this occurs not in blunt defiance of the physi. 
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cal laws, but rather as a continuation of the spirit for 
which these laws stand. 

Thus, to understand any system of music and the 
technique of its several forms of expression, it is 
necessarj' to know these laws at the very outset, 
We may, therefore, give these physical laws first and 
postpone the consideration of the resthetic principles to 
a later chapter. 

To begin with, music finds an expression only 
through the medium of sound. 

Sound, which is musical, is pleasing to the ear 
while noise is distinctly jarnng. 

In a musical note, however attentively we may 
listen to it, we perceive no change or variation. The 
isensation is perfectly continuous and uniform. 

A noise on the otherhand is the result of rapid 
Irregular and distinctly perceptible alternations of* 
vanous kinds of sounds, which crop up in a fitful 
manner. 

Again, we may often come across a sound which 
is a mixture of the two. 

A stretched string ghes a perfectly musical sound. 

A beginner on the violin, however, produces a sound in 
which the scratching of the bow spoils the musical cha- 
racter of the note. Hence such a sound is a mixture, in 
which the element of noise preponderates. 

The human voice can produce sounds of either 
class. In singing a sustained note it remains 
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quite steady, neither rising nor falling In conver- 
sation or reading, however, it perpctuall> \aries 
m pitch A speech, wanting m such variations becomes 
monotonous 

All musical sounds, whatever their origin, may 
be distinguished from each other, by three different 
qualities 

Firstly, by the loudness or intensity 

Secondly, by the pitch 

Lastly, bj the difference in the peculiar quality or 
timbre 

For our purpose, we shall concern ourselves with 
the study, of musical sounds only, as the stud) of noises 
IS meaningless 

Loudness ~Loudnes9 depends in the first place on 
the ^ ater or less energ y by which the sound is 
_ produced Thus, when n stf^clie3~ sTflhg'Ts'Tbrcibl) 
plucked, the sound is louder than when it is plucked 
or bowed lightl> Again the note of a stretched string 
gradually becomes less and less loud and finally dies 
away altogether. In all such cases, the loudness is 
directly dependent upon the amplitude-which on its 
own part is dependent upon the energy which produces 
the sound and wears away with time 

Nevt, it depends upon the nature and density of 
the medium, which transmits the sound 

Lastly, the loudness depends upon the distance 
of the listener from the sounding body In an 
isotropic medium, it vanes imersely as the square of the 
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cal laws, but rather as a continuation of the spirit for 
which these laws stand 

Thus, to understand sjstem of music and the 
technique of its sereml forms of expression, it is 
necessary to know these laws at the very outset, 
We may, therefore, give these physical laws first and 
postpone the consideration of the msthetic principles to 
a later chapter 

To begin with music finds an expression only 
through the medium of sound 

Sound, which is musical is pleasing to the ear 
while noise is distinctly jarnng 

In a musical note, however attentively we may 
listen to it, we perceive no change or variation The 
sensation is perfectly continuous and uniform 

A noise on the othcrhand is the result of rapid 
irregular and distinctl} perceptible alternations of' 
vanous Linds of sounds which crop up in a fitful 
manner 

Again we may often come across a sound which 
IS a mixture of the two 

A stretched string gives o perfectly musical sound 
A beginner on the violin, however, produces a sound, in 
which the scratching of the bow spoils the musical cha 
racter of the note Hence such a sound is a mixture in 
which the element of noise preponderates 

The human voice can produce sounds of either 
class In singing a sustained note it remains 
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quite steady, neither rl^ng nor fulling. In conver- 
sation or reading, however, it perpetually varies 
in pitch. A. speech, wanting in such variations becomes 
monotonous. 

All music.a] sounds, whatever their origin, may 
be distinguished from each other, by three different 
quaUUes. 

Firstly, by the loudness or intensity. 

Secondly, by the pitch. 

Lastly, by the difference in the peculiar quality or 
timbre. 

For our purpose, we shall concern ourselves with 
the study, of musical sounds only, as the study of noises 
is meaningless. 

Loudness Loudness depends m the first place on 
the pl ater le s s ene rgy by which the sound is 
. produced. Thus, when a stfetchecT'strihg'rs'TbrcniTy 
plucked, the sound is louder than when it is plucked 
or bowed lightly. Again the note of a stretched string 
gradually becomes less and less loud and finally dies 
away altogether. In all such cases, the loudness is 
directly dependent upon the arapUtude-which on its 
own part is dependent upon the energy which produces 
the sound and wears away with time. 

Nevt, it depends upon the nature and density of 
the medium, which transmits the sound. 

Lastly, the loudness depends upon the distance 
of the listener from the sounding body. In an 
isotropic medium, it varies inversely as the square of the 
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distance^ so that, at double the distance, the loudness 
becomes four times less, at three times the distance, it 
becomes nine times less and so on 

The above are the general 1 ws about the loudness 
of sound Temporary \ anations cm howe^ er be effected. 
For instance, the intensity of sound, confined to a tube, 
does not diminish even after a considerable distance 
and remains practical!) constant 

Again, the note of atoning fork, mounted on a 
sounding board or a hollow box, is much louder than 
when It IS not so mounted In this case the box is said 
to vibrate in a forced manner, along with the tuning 
fork The loudness however suffers very rapidly due 
to a greater rate of demand on the original energ}, 
which now spends itself much sooner. 

The proMmicy of bodies baring the same natural 
period as the vibrating body is yet another factor which 
causes the reinforcement of tbeorigmal sound This is 
a case of sympathetic vibration or resonance The 
bodies though not in any physical contact with the 
sounding body, on account of their having the same 
natural peiiod, as the latter, pick up the excitement 
of their on n sccord-or as It IS called, syrapiihet cally 
and reinforce the original sound 

The second characteristic of a musical note is its 
* Pitch It depends upon the number of vibrations, per 
second, of the sounding body 

Pitch IS independent of the amplitude of the vlbra* 
tion The pitch of a musical note, like the number of 
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vibrations of a pendulum, remains the same, irrespective 
■of the gradual Ios*9 in amplitude. 

It is found that the human ear can pick up sounds 
of frequency roughly between 20 to 38000 per second. 
The lower limit is mostly the same for all, but the 
upper limit may widely differ from individual to 
individual. All the notes between these limits are not 
however essentially musical. 

Even for a rough musical effect, it is found that a 
note must have at least 30 vibrations per second, the 
upper limit being near about 4000. Though musical 
instruments are able to give any notes between these 
limits, for vocal performance such limits are brought still 
nearer, since the well-developed voice of a singer can 
■embrace about three octaves at the best. 

For a stretched string, under constant tension, the 
pitch varies inversely as the vibrating length. 

Thus, if the length is halved, the pitch is doubled. 
If tbe length is made one-third, the pitch becomes three 
times ns much, and so on. 

Agnin, a string not only vibrates as a whole, but 
has several simultaneous modes of sectional vibrations 
also. 

Thus, the note emitted by a string is a complex one 
And is built up of several tissues or pure notes, ^ bich 
happen to be the harmonic upper partials of the funda" 
mental or of the lowest note. 

The degree of prominence of any one or more of 
the upper partials depends upon how, where and with 
what force the string is excited. 
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The third characteristic of a musical note is th& 
Timbre or Quaht> 

It depends upon the mode of vibrabon and is 
goTerned by the relattr« prominence of the upper 
partial* 

The quality of the notes giren by different instru- 
ments is not the same As musical instruments very 
^dely differ in their material and mal^e and m the 
mode of their excitement, there is a corresponding 
modification m the number of upper partials generated, 
and ID the degree of their prominence and hence in the 
quality of the note 

Again, the notes of stnoged mstrument*, alone, oxe 
nch in orer tones which are true barmomc upper partial? 
of the fundamental, whereas, those of bells and instru- 
ments With stretched membranes or of other oon- 
stnnged instruments are usually not so On this account, 
the note of a stringed instrument is richer in its musical 
qualitj' than one of the same pitch given by the latter 
class of instruments and hence the preference given in 
mu*ic to stnnged instruments 

The pitch of a musical note can be found out with- 
the suen or by other methods, but, m music, the actual 
number of vibrations is seldom wanted 

Music judges two notes only by their relation or by 
the interval between them 

The interval is ratio between their vibration 
numbers 
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It IS common espencnce that some intervals are 
consonant, "While some are dissonant in elfect. 

The cause of dissonance betv.een two notes is the 
generation of ^beats’. 

Two notes of different frequencies create in a 
medium disturbances or waves of sound, such that 
these waves sometimes co-operate with and at times 
oppose each other, and the resultant disturbance is of 
an uneven character. This gives nse to the beats or the 
alternate throbbing sensation 

The number of beats given b> two notes is equal to 
the difference m their frequencies. 

Very slow beats are not \ery unpleasant, but as 
the frequency of the beats increases, so does the 
unpleasantness, till for about 33 beats per second. 
It reaches a maximum. If the number of beats is 
still further increased the unpleasantness gradually 
diminishes,— the periodic and rapid beats themselves 
giving the impression of a new or a secondary musical 
note 

We know that the note emitted by a stretched 
stnng IS a complex note and contains in addition to 
the prime note, its barroonic upper partials These 
partials completel) blend into the prime and are found 
to bear simple and determinate ratios towards it. 
Thus, beginning with the prime, the frequency ratios of 
the successive members of the harmonic upper partials^ 
series may be represented bv the senes 1 2 3 -4 5,6 7, 
etc Here then is the key to determine the conso- 
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Thus, it 13 clear that the nearer and more direct the 
Tiarmonic relationship between two notes, the greater is 
the degree of consonance generated 

Naturally, between two notes there will be such 
relations as those of absolute consonance, perfect con- 
sonance, imperfect consonance, imperfect dissonance, 
or perfect dissonance, etc It is not sufficient however 
to consider the case of the members of the upper 
harmonic series alone. For, though the earlj members 
of the harmonic series furnish between them all the 
consonant intervals upon which music is based, > et m 
practice, it is impossible to restrict music to such high 
notes The jump from the fundamental to the Octave 
IS ver) great and requites the introduction of other 
consonant notes m this lotenal The study of the 
harmonic senes offers here a good precedent In fact 
the consonant ratios, 2 3, 3 4, 4 S etc , given b> the 
first few harmonic partials ma> judiciousl> be used in 
introducing the required notes Thus a set of notes or 
a chord, to be mutuall) consonant, must employ some 
one from these ratios for the intervals between its 
individual members This simplifies the work of choos- 
ing consonant chords 

To return to our point, m practical music, it is not 
enough to take into consideration, the relation between 
two notes onI\ , inasmuch ns melodj or harmonj 
imanablj consist of more notes than two Thus, there 
w ould be chords of three, four or more notes A chord 
however usualU means n chord of three notes, for, 
vath the help of two such chords, it is possible to derive 
chords with four or more notes The two fundamental 
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The Evolution of the Musical Scale 

Aa already explwned in the last chapter, consonant 
intervals make the passage from one note to another 
perfectly smooth and musical. Consonances have, there- 
fore, always played a great part in all systems of music. 
It is true that to widen the range of choice and to put 
greater vigour and strength in the expression of the 
ideas, musicians do use, in addition, dissonant notes 
also, but then, such notes are not allowed to last too 
long and at last are invariably resolved into a con- 
sonance. 

A musical scale Is a collection of such artistic steps, 
leading from the fundamental to its Octave. As the 
physical siguiScance of the different consonances and 
dissonances was not at first truly known, it took a long 
^me before scales began to be constructed on really 
rational lines, as we now understand them. 

The evolution of the scales has a great history 
behind it and Its study simplifies the understanding of 
our modern scales and of many other practices connect- 
ed with their construction. Wc shall therefore briefly 
trace this evolution, here. 

To begin with, in the music of all nations, two 
unfailing characterisUcs are found ; rhythmic movement 
and procedure by determinate degrees. To determine 
these degrees accurately is to construct a musical scale. 
From our knowledge of the harmonic series, we know, 
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th-it consonance and a staple latr nf i 

bpwccn thamaclFcs Ihp Lej toVha 

of 0 mus,«l sonic But th,, Inl;] 'dpc " , 

senes was the ptoduct of the ‘“r 

sonant intervals kno^n m the olden Ht»fo u i 

the Octave and the Fifth As the 

repeUtion of the prime, the Fifth ntft 

notes b5 taking the dfrcr™?nvetst «,h “f 
already knoa n to them One hr on! / >. 

|ntrndueed,n.he musical soale/nn.d i 'Se«“ 
goras completed It ryiaa- 
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them indeed bear extremely complex ratios towards 
The interval | , repeating twice m the scale, is not at 
all simple Hence the Pythagorean scale of Fifths la 
essentially non harmonic m its character 

In India, also, ever since the days of the sage 
Bharata ( Prior to 300 B C ) it vs as a well established 
practice to obtain the vanous notes of the scale by a 
chain of successive Fifths fhough we cannot definite- 
ly make out what scale it was, yet it appears from the 
texts, that the scholars of those da>3 were aware of the 
necessity of small corrections for reducing the complex, 
character of some of the notes of such a scale of Fifths 

Thus after five successive applications of the rule 
of a fifth, a drop of one Shrutee was thought necessary^ 
before a further application was to be made Such 
corrections were however bwed purely on asthetic 
sense and we have no conclusive evidence to show that 
they were based on any definite physical principle 

Further, in order to increase the musical resources. 
It was common both to Greece and India, to derive by 
transposition six new scales by making each of the 
remaining six degrees of the scale of Fifths, a fresh 
point of start (or each successive scale 

Let it however be remembered that the Pytha- 
gorean scale, as it was, could not satisfy the require- 
ments of harmony Its Indian parallel also soon fell 
short of the requirements of melody ev en of those days 
The scale of pure Fifths, therefore, had its ov\ n day , but 
as time rolled on, had to give n ay to better ones^ 
Another disadvantage of the scale of Fifths was, that 
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that consonance and a simple tavr of formation supply 
between themselves the kc> to the rational construction 
of tt musical scale But this knowledge of the harmonic 
series nas the product of the later centuries, the con 
sonant intervals known in the olden days, being only 
the Octave and the Fifth As the Octave was a mere 
repetition of the prime, the Fifth alone was known to- 
be a distinctly different >et a perfectly consonant 
interval So, the early artists used to get additional 
notes, by taking the direct or inverse fifth of the notes 
alreadj know n to them One by one, fresh notes were 
introduced m the musical scale, until in Greece, Pytha- 
goras completed it 

He constructed the whole diatonic scale from the 
following * senes of Fifths 

F±C±G±D±A±EiB 

Arranged os the successive degrees of a scale the senes^ 
maf be written os — 

CDEFGA B c. 

with the ratios — 

^ f H 5 S IS m , 
towards the key note oi fundamental C 

The «cale with intervals between the successive 
degrees might be written as — 

ODE FGAB c 
f I US Iff Its 

Here, though the law of formation of the scale is very 
simple the indmdusl notes have nevertheless, an origin 
very distant from the fundamental note and some of 
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■on account of unequal and complex intervals, trans- 
position wthout introducing large errors was not 
■possible. The same was tme of the derived scales also. 
So, it was thought advisable to distribute the interval 
between the prime note and its Octave, equally among 
twelve notes. This is the Tempered Scale, so named, 
because it tempers or slightly alters the character of the 
•notea of the ideal scale. The successive notes of the 
Tempered Scale form a perfect Geometrical Progression 
and are separated from their neighbours by the same 
common interval— the mean semi-tone. The tempered 
2cale has a simple law of formation and offers a special 
facdity to fixed-toned instruments, of change of base at 
Will, Without changing the intermediate intervals, But, 
•with the exception of the fundamental and the Octave, 
no other notes of the Tempered Scale are truly con> 
■sonant and the melodies given by these are never 
perfect — much less perfect are the harmonies. As the 
music played to equal temperament is bound to be 
always a little out of tune, it soon becomes insipid. 

In Indian music also, cue octave used to be divided 
into twenty-two Shrutees or microtonal inten’als. 
Bharat expounds the whole Sbrutee-theory in about ten 
lines and SbSrangdev describes it in about fourteen 
•curt couplets. The literal interpretation of these pass- 
ages leads one to think that the Shrotee intervals must 
be all equal and uniform. Accordingly, the Shrutee- 
scale would be a tempered scale, having twenty-two 
instead of twelve equal intervals in one octave. As 
the distribution happens to be made among about double 
Ahe number of notes, the error is bound to be smaller 
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than that m the Tempered Scale Hence the principal 
degrees of the Shrutee-scalo are n nearer approach to 
the notes of the ideally harmonic scale Being a 
tempered scale, however, it has the same drawbacks 
as the Tempered scale of the West and cannot there- 
fore take the place of an ideally perfect scale 

The Shnitee interval may be easily calculated in 
the following manner Let r be the common interval 
between the successive notes of the Shrutee-scale. 
Then the interval between the fundamental and the 
Octave 19 made up by twenty two intermediate Shrutees 
or common, intervals 

Tlius __Ootaw_ ^ A = 

Fundamental 1 


r =5 one Shtutee = 2 

Thus, if ^^e want to find the number of Shrutees m 
a given inter\nl and if v be taken as that number, then 
X 19 given by the eciuation 

_ Tiie given interval (of a Fifth Fourth 
or a Third etc ) 

The following table gncs a comparison of the 
calculated number of Shrutees, making up the different 
intervals, vvith the number ns given by the ancient 
Indian books on music and clearlj shows where and 
how the Shrutee-scale differs from the roathematicallj 
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Interval 

Mathematically 
derived value of x 
|{the no of Shnitecs' 
1 In the interval 

Values assigned 
) by the ancient 
Indian writers 

Octave 

52 

22 

Fifth 

13 S6 

13 

Fourth 

914 

9 

Major Third 

7 08 

7 

Minor Third 

S78 

6 

Major Tone | 

3 72 

4 

Minor Tone i 

3 36 

3 

Just Semitone 

2 08 

s 


At this stage, it is desirable to know the other side 
of the Shrutee scale controversj , which has provided 
the bone of contention for ages and has set one great 
man flgain«t another even to this daj 

Both Bharat and Sbarangdev assigned a proper 
name to each Shrutee and both put them into five 
broad Jaties or classes' It u, on account of this 
classification of Sbrutees, that some cntics think that 
with Bharat or Sharangdev, all Shratees were not equal 
and that there were sharps and double sharps, flats and 
double fiats even among the Shrutees, the middle one 
being the nonnal interval Nobody who cares to read 
these old books can denj the grouping of the Shrutees 
in five classes The real disagreement, however, as 
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themselves nuserable by catching at this thing antf 
that and by twisting and perverting the. plain mean- 
ing of words. Their wish that the old ideas be granted 
as the correct and sdentiCcally true ideas is certainly 
pious, but is not in keeping with the plain facts of 
historj'. The better way would have been to keep the 
mind open and have the frankness of correcting the 
old ideas, wherever necessary. This would ha%c saved 
a lot of time and labour wasted fruitlessly till now. 
As an instance, it is funny to see bow the ten lines or 
Bharat or fourteen couplets of Sharangdev have been 
the source of unending discussions which, length for 
length, may far outweigh the information of all the 
enc) clop^dias of the w*orld put together I 

But, as it was, even within the scale of Fifths 
various methods of c-vecution were possible. Other 
scales, like the ancient modes, were generated by the 
fundamental scale and bad equal claims to attention 
and stood on a level with the original scale. TIius both 
m Greece and India, the modal scales also were 
frequently used. 

In Europe, however, the requirements of harmonic 
music later on reacted id a peculiar manner on the 
construction of scales and as a result only one of the 
old tonal modes ( the Major mode of today ) remained 
unaltered, while the res^ after undergoing several 
modifications, fused into the so-called Minor mode. 
These are the two scales — the Major mode and the 
Minor mode, which form the backbone of the music of 
the West. 
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The closest and the simplest relation of the tones 
Is reached in the JLajor mode, as all its notes arc but 
'Constituents of the compound tone of the tonic or its 
-Fifth, above or below. 

The Major mode is really built up of three Major 
■chords. 

3* 3-* 3 

Notes. CDEFGAB c (d) 

Index No. 24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 54 
of frequency!. 1 ■■■—-■"♦I ->1 

2 *2 

The first Major chord is indicated by 1, the second by 
2 and the last by 3. The arrow supplied to the 
figures indicates the point of start and direction of 
application in each case. Similarly, the Minor scale 
consists of three Minor chords. 

3* 3* 3 

Notes. C D Ep F G Bp c (d) 

Index No. 24 27 28*8 32 36 38-4 43*2 48 54 

of frequencyl. 1 — » !■■ > i 

2 *2 *2 

It should be remembered that id both these scales, the 
principle of tonality is fully obseix’ed, as all the tones 
ore connected by a simple relationship to the chief note, 
the tonic, as also between themselves. 

Similarly, if a particular s«ile is put forward ns the 
Shuddha or the natural scale of Indian Music, one ought 
to show that such a scale is the result of truly scientific 
practices and does not rest on mere caprice. The 
Shrutee~scale — as put forward by its present-day 
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exponents— cannot satisfy this expectation, as one 
not sure if the Veena of today is exactly like the 
Veena of the ancient dajs Eren if it were so, the 
other difficulty is that the passages dealing uith the 
Shrutee-scale lend to various interpretations and 
hence the result is not conclusive Further, the 
mere measurement of the position of frets on a 
Veena or Sitar cannot completel} determine the 
nature of the scale, as the Veena-notes are seldom 
the free or open notes of the string, but are 
invariably such as are obtained by slight variations in 
pressure, effected by ‘Meend or a push here and a 
stretch there 

Under these circumstances some are tempted to 
adopt the Major Scale of the West directly as the 
model scale of Indian Music But such a step is 
too bold and moreover unnecessary, as it is possible 
to trace the evolution of the scales of Indian Music 
out of a simple but a very important practice, common 
to both the ancient and modern systems of Indnn 
music This practice 15 none other than the 'employ*- 
ment of a drone as a necessary background for all 
music and enables us to determine fully the tonality of 
Indian music As it however forms the primal unity 
of Indian music, it needs more critical consideration 
and may on that account be allo^icd to form the 
subject matter of a separate chapter 



CHAPTER IV 


Fnoii SrEEai akd Recitation* to Folk-Music 

AND 

Fnoit Folk-^Iusic to the Classical Stage. 

So far, we have concerned ourselves only with the 
Physics of music. We may ho’R ever do well to remind 
ourselves at this stage that tradition, inheritance and 
association also have always played an important part 
in the development of all known systems of music. 
Incidentally, the RSgSs, the melodies and the various 
methods of progression of Indian music are the outcome 
of the efforts of many generations and what we call 
classical music to-day is the very cream of such an age- 
long musical activity. It will now be our aim to 
investigate the characteristic features of each stage of 
the progress of Indian music, so as to have a consistent 
and connected view of its evolution as a whole. 

Speech, recitation, verse, folk songs and songs of 
the classical type are apparently the gradual stages m 
the development of musical form. These forms evidently 
fdl into two groups : the one not requiring any musical 
accompaniment and the other requiring it as a matter of 
necessity. Thus speech does not require any musical 
accompaniment at all. Recitation and verse, as also the 
simple folk songs seldom employ an accompaniment, 
and even when accompanied are poetic rather than 
musical in effect. 
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hard sounds and to restore nsenseof ease and complete- 
ness, a speaker introduces cidcnces in his speech, 
although unconsciouslj. This is ^\hy cadences arc 
markedly prominent in languages in which a large 
number of hard consonants figure actively. For 
instance, the Kannada (Canaiese) language, in which 
hard consonants occur on n very large scale, abounds 
in cadences. Thus, in cverjday conversation or speech 
in that language, a singsong-better a semi«muslcaMone 
asserts itself prominently at the closing of a sentence. 
This 13 true not only of the Kannada language 
but IS equally true — although to a much smaller 
evtent — of such languages as the Sanskrit, in which 
compound consonants occur very frequently. In the 
pronuncialiQn of words tnth such compound con- 
sonants, the vowels are imariably lengthened, pn- 
raaril)', for making the syllables perfectly clear 
and audible, yet secondarily, for reducing the harsh 
character of the speech to a minimum. The 
lengthening effect is particularly noticeable at the 
closing of a sentence, ns such closing ts tantamount to 
the completion of a statement. The sense of ease or 
completion is secured by what we call the introduction 
of a cadence The effect becomes still more pleasant 
or musical if the words arc set to rh>thm. This is 
easily done by a happy sequence of the long and short 
vowels occurring m the tvords It is further heightened 
by fiving the length or duration of each sentence or line, 
-that is to say-by securing the balance between the 
several sentences of the speech. 

Thus to make ordinary speech, smooth, mellow 
nnd w ell-balanced in point of rhj thm, cadences must 
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be well distnbuted and must recur at regular places or 
intervals This means the union or adaptation of 
spol^en words to orderlj and rhythmic periods or in 
other words to metncal fonns-or the rendering of prose- 
into poetry This explains why the recitative or 
ancient plaj s always embraced one metre or the other 
The metncal compo«itions are therefore the most 
ancient types of musical form and must have evidently 
served as models for the later t 5 T>es, particularly for 
the popular tunes or folk songs 

Folk music IS the music of the masses When 
common people sing a song, the> know nothing about 
the intervals used in it To them the intervals occur 
natural!} But then, folk music is not the music of a 
savage, as some are apt to think On the otherhand, 
It IS an integral and living part of any musical culture 
worth the name and has held its own in spite of the 
great developments in classical music 

Folk music has its own charms and even among the 
illiterate masses, a large number of people are found 
to possess a fine ear for such music and occasionally, 
a rare facility of perfonnance also The studj of 
folk music claims one s attention all the more as it has 
many things in common with the classical form of 
music Thus in many of the classical Ragas, one is 
often reminded of similar groups of notes or melodics 
forming some popular tune or folk song But it is 
important to remember here that there is a fundamental 
difTcrence in the processes and the conseiiuent effect 
of the two types of music For, though the notes and 
melodies of folk music ore similar to those of classical 
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music, folk-music never gi\c8 an impiession of a 
particuHr R3gn or classical mode as such and }et gives 
its own stamp, which eludes all the established criteria 
of the R5g\-sj stem of classical music A stud} of the 
details of this individual stamp of folk-music ma} help 
us in our constructive view of the evolution of Indian 
mueic as a whole and ma} indircctl} throw some light 
on the causes, which give a different stamp to classical 
music 

With such a belief, the present writer undertook a 
stud} of Folk music, ns it obtains in MahafSsbtra and 
published his results some four }efirs back in the 
* Bh^iratee^a Sangeeta — ( a hvmontW} magaxvne of 
Indian Music that used to be published at Poona Vol III 
No 2 of 1935 ) Beginning with the singsong wa} of read* 
mg, recitation of Mantras or h}mns, the different vva} s 
of reciting metrical or other t}pes of verse and other 
similar compositions, the present writer analysed the 
folk songs proper The results obtained were further 
found to be true w itU respect to similar compositions in 
all the principal languages of the Sinskntn stock This 
IS as it should have been, for, such lani,uages have many 
things m common, particularly theprosod) arid the modes 
of poetic improvisation The results were found to be 
true ev en in the case of specimens from the Kannada, 
although that language is not of the Sanskiita stock. 
In each case, indigenous reaters were requested to 
reate the different pieces of poetr} and folk songs m 
the most natural or non academical manner and then 
an analysis of the notes, melodies and other particulars 
of such recitation was made The major findings ofT 
this stud} ma} be briefly given m the following pages 
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J In I'l'* iccU'*ao 0* rrutic !• filvayi 

cojp’ctl to Itif titnc-^panof t!ic j>o^*(c vtstdt 
nltn- «p rvtxc an • iljcrc nxe no to-il 
eT*cnr’fln» a* »jf*j 

t Th- rrc’oj), though fowlrj on OccJy, ji o'tcn 
pirotetJ on a pit ctj’af no'c cr pojp of ro*M 
and rrc’ft found auc'i a no'e or nt^M 

* The nclodioi of fclK-trui c nrc very i s’pic and 
enjp'ov a few no c« at n time Th**) *c'dom 
more in two tetneherd* at n rtxctch 

^ In the elmcrtai) fcfmf fo!l-nui e doc# oot 
employ A drone, )et there f< a level ulvarf 
nuin'alncd to trh ch the inufle Inranvbl) re- 
turn)' to much oo that not fox a *n9ment if 
the aenio of tbif level or tone cither lore or 
weakened 

* Th- r-oTir-urj number of no'e# emplojcd in 
folk^mufic i# n w Tbcfc coni ft of the 
teren consonant notes m* those of the Mnjor 
scaIc ond two more vix the Minor Th rd and 
Minor Seventh 

<1 riie minor forms do not however exxur as fre 
quenilj ns the tnnjor ones 

7 Sometimes the rn/anr omc forms of the same 
note occur— the higher form occurring in the 
ascent and the lower one in the descent 

S Prajer or other religious hj mns or songs when 
chanted alone to oneself empio} onl) one 
note-lhc lonic-and arc literal!} monotonous 
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9. If recited in public, they employ one or two 
more neighbouring notes, the whole recitation 
never extending beyond one telrachord. 

10. For a verj* big audience the voice is often 
raised by a Fourth or Fifth, but even then the 
melody seldom extends beyond one tetrachord 
at a stretch, 

11. The alternative way of recitation for a big aud- 
ience is to begin on the higher Octave and 
proceed by a descending melodic progression. 

12. In the longer metres and songs the melody 
has necessarily to be lengthened in duration 
and hence it embraces notes from two tetra- 
chords. But there is usually on imitation m 
one tetrachord of what occurs in the other. 

13. The melody Is so simple yet sure, that the 
inten’aJs and their sequence is corrcctl}' 
observed in a natural way and needs no pre,. 
vious thought or special effort. Students oP 
classical music know how difficult it is to take 
a leap of a just Fourth or Fifth, but in Folk- 
music such leaps arc correctly taken even by a 
lay reciter, without any conscious preparation 
or effort. 

14. A piece of poetry or a song always contains an 
even number of lines or divisions. At the end 
of every odd Une, there is felt a sense of in- 
completeness; the sense of completeness re- 
turning only at the end of the ne\t even 
line. 
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15. This incompleteness 19 of the character of a 
querj or interrogation Its immediate cau<e 
19 that the odd line does not end on the tonic, 
but ends on a hormonicalh more distant 
note, usually the next higher note — the Major 
Second So a deliberate shift from the tome 
at a ps} chological moment when it is strongly 
m demand, causes perturbation or gives a 
shock, vrbich we call incompleteness 
At the dose of the nett even hne, hovveter, 
there is a well planned return to the tonic, 
and this at once restores ease and the sense 
of completeness 

15 No single note receives ao> mdindual prom 
mence either b> way of duration or stress The 
notes are mere counterpoints— as it were— to 
the order of long and short syllables which 
make the metre As such, the notes of 
Folk music are never of the sustained type 
and hence scarcely afford an opportunity to 
bring out the beauties of anj harmonic relation 
ship of the several notes, eith-r towards the 
tonic or even between themselves 

17 The nine notes of Folk music are almost the 
same as the nine pnncipal consonanc-s, which 
chiefly figure m flung up the tonality of class- 
ical music ( Sec — Cnapter V ) Thus, it 

ippeara that even in the folL stage, there 
Mere no cultural reachons, which opposed the 
formation of a truly natural and hence of a 
harmonic scale 
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1 S. In the more strict forms of the metres— viz. 
the Gana — ^VritlSs, rhythm is reguiated by 
particular Gahas or groups of syllables and 
hence by a particular order and quantity of 
syllables. In the lighter forms however, i. c. 
in the M5tra*Vritta3, it is regulated by a 
periodic accent and hence not by quantity but 
by regular stress. 

19. As will be seen from Us scales, melodies and 
rhythm, Folk-music does not violate the laws 
of the Physics of music even once, but in spite 
of its perfectly scientiHc structure, is unable 
to stir our emotions through the power of tones 
alone. The reason for this is, that Folk-music 
has a Science but no Art behind it. Just as 
water is neutral in colour and takes the tinge 
of the colour we add to tt, Folk music has no 
tonal moods of its own, but adopts the mood 
poetiy brings to bear upon it. Thus the same 
metre, with the same melody, may without any 
harm be used to convey senriments of dia- 
metrically opposite characters. 

20. In folk-songs proper, the poetic theme is never 
very serious, nor the language very high. A 
simple, domestic or worldly topic — often the 
celebration of a marriage or love between young 
men and women, or an adventure or some suck 
incident supplies the theme. The narrative 
also 19 never very serious or straight. An 
opportunity is frequently sought for a touch 
of drollery or odd humour, which is often the. 
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the blowing is made more vigorous. It is on this 
account that the cries of birds rise or fall by the inter- 
vals of the harmonic series alone and so their consti- 
tuents are mutually consonant. If the same considera- 
tions are extended to the human voice, it is clear that 
it should have a natural preference for generating con- 
sonant inten-als, if it is to preserve the geatest possible 
ease and quality. Be it, therefore, the ear or the voice, 
for the best possible musical cflect, the excitement of 
either must in no way be forced or strained but must 
be truly sympathetic or natural. Musical effect and 
ease of e-iecution therefore go hand in hand. Thus the 
scale for the folk-songs Is supplied by the major scale 
or by some one of Us transposed forms. There are four 
such forms which are generally met with. They 
correspond to the Ionian, Aeolian, Dorian and Lydian 
harmonies of the Greeks. According to Mr. Clements, 
* a study of European and ancient Greek music shows 
that these scales are essential ingredients m any 
evolved form of music'. It therefore appears that in 
almost all countries, the folk-songs employ simple 
rational scales, though the music of such songs may 
mean nothing more than a musical way of pronouncing 
or reciting the individual words. In such songs, there 
is of course no tonal progression, as such, independently 
of the words. The advanced folk-songs also are 
mostly plain and simple in point of their tonal struc- 
ture. But such songs, -vihen accompanied by a drone 
and executed with tonal flourishes or occasional embell- 
ishments put on a semi-cldssical appearance, and lead 
ns to the very door by which songs of the other group— 
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i. e. those of the classical make their appearance 
on the scene. 

To this second group, which necessarily requires 
mus’cal accompaniment, belong the semi-classical and 
classical songs, proper. Advanced Folk-songs and 
Dances are of the semi-clasacal type, whereas the 
* Chamber-Music ’ of today tepresenls the classical form 
of music. 

A coDsideradon of the musical potentialides of the 
accompaniment employed by each fonn may easily 
bnng to one's notice the salient features of each type 
and thereby further sirophfy our present investi- 
gation. 

In Indian mosic, the accompanying instruments 
are intended to discharge one or more of the following 

functions 

1. To supply the keynote or the lonit^ in the 

fonn of a drone etc. 

2. To accompany or imitate the vocal or other 

principal parts of music, in a point to point 
or symphonic manner. 

3 To supply the rhythm. 

The drone supplies the keynote and maintains the 
level or the pitch of the song and thus ensures the 
accurac}’ of the intexrals used. It thus provides an 
easy means of judging the degree of consonance of the 
several notes forming the melody, by throwing them into 
d.rect contrast with the constituents of the harmony, 
built up by the several upper partlals of its pnmes. 
For a rich musical effect of such a nature, stringed 
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•instruments nlonc can be used ; for, it is well known 
that instruments of the drum-type and the like are 
comparatively poor in cQcct and without recurring 
excitement, are unable to supply any sense like that 
of a drone. Such instruments produce higher partials, 
which are inharmonic and are therefore jarring. In 
short, for supplying a drone or the Tonic-Key as a 
back-ground, instruments of the drum or bell-type are 
not useful. Stringed instruments and the like, alone, 
serve the purpose well. 

For the discharge of the second function viz. a 
-point to point accompaniment or symphony, the string- 
■ed instruments and those of the teed type alone are 
•useful for the reasons given above. 

For the third function viz. supplying the rhythm, 
instruments of the drum-type, though poor in point of 
richness of tone or musical quality, offer a special 
advantage. The recurring exatement of such instru- 
ments and the rapid variations in the intensity of their 
sound, confer on music the element of motion and 
■power. Thus skilful drumming can produce almost 
every shade of motion and of delicacy or power. The 
drum-type of instruments are therefore useful in mak- 
ing music as much powerful and emotional, as is 
desired. 

Now, Folk-music and particularly Folk-dances 
employ a variety of instruments like drums, bells, 
cymbals, horns and trumpets and employ-if at all- a 
very weak and poor type of a drone-supplied either 
by a reed pipe or by the Tuntune or the Ektar-the 
latter two being coarse instruments with one string 
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onl} The rhythmic dement is therefore very powerful 
in such congs 'ind dances, and as for the melodic effect, 
it IS totally drovined by the tangled mass of sounds 
produced by the drums and such other instruments 
The emotion is supplied not so much by the consonant 
or dissonant character of the notes used, as by the 
theme of the song It is further strengthened bj the 
gesticulations and bodily movements of the performers 
and Its rise and fall is regulated bj appropriate 
variations in the drumming In such music, ‘ all are 
performers, no audience, and the crowd is a “timulus 
that keeps everyone dancing and howling in emulation ' 
Thus one or two give the song and others follow them, 
by repeating the same lines once again All join 
together, when the lines lead to the burden of the song 
As the voices are usually untrained and shrill, the 
effect is not at all musical but is only manly or 
powerful It IS further beigbteocd by the quaint dresses 
of the performers and by the outdoor enyironments, 
in which such songs and dances are usually performed 
In the more vigorous types such as the War Dances, the 
music IS accompanied by the waving of flags and fre 
brands and by the brandishing of daggers and swords 
and as a consequence, becomes ^e^y powerful and 
aweinspiring The songs accompanying such dances 
do not employ any fixed or regular scale but freelr 
eraploy diacords and effect sadden changes both m the 
loudness and pitch of the sound Thus at one time a 
song may be very rough, shnll and powerful, at 
another it may suddenly become soft and tender 
■with corre«ponding changes in the manner of the 
drumming aI«o This state of things is to be seen 
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particulailj m the Po'trS^s or the War songs of the 
Wahr'lthSs and other similar songs 

There is yet another tjpe of Tolh songs, which 
appears almost classical. Inthist5pe the nccompam 
ment is richer and the drums etc emplo> ed are also 
tuned to the tome note Such songs are usuall} a 
mixture of the Folk and Classical \Nn>s of performing 
music and only ser\e as ii link between the two 
There IS how ever nothing that is fundamentally new 
nr different about them and hence they need not detain 
us any longer 

The last and bj far the most important group is of 
songs of the classical type In this group there are 
three different ways of performing the music, which 
may be either vocal, instrumental or of the nature 
nf a dance These three types together constitute 
what is traditionally known as ‘Sangeeta Among 
these, \oice is man s Grst mstrument in tune and value 
Other instruments merely imitate the voice, but cannot 
produce the articulate effect, which voice alone can 
produce It is true that in harmonic music, instruments 
play an important role and hence stand on a par 
with the vocal parts, but as Indian music has no 
harmony, there is very little scope for the instrumental 
parts as such They have always a secondary place in 
the scheme and merely follow or imitate vocal music 
In dancing also, the vocal part forms the chief centre 
of interest wluch IS further enhanced by appropriate 
acting and delicate bodily movements In Classical 
music, therefore, paramount interest attaches to vocal 
onusic only This is why theorists from the ancient 
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times dot’ll to this day, have always taken the word 
* Sangeeta ’ to mean vocal music, in particular 

In vocal music of the Classical t) pe, there are tv.o 
broad groups- (I) Chamber music and (2) Mass music* 
Chamber music IS of the solo tj'pe and requires 
a bannonicaU> rich accompaniment, usually in the 
form of a drone The mass of tone is therefore never 
verj powerful and accompanied, as it is, by a mild but 
harmonically rich accompaniment, the effect is never 
oppressive, but is always sweet and tender Such music, 
therefore- be it gay or sad - is invariably of a reflective, 
and intellectual character. 

In the other variety, to which belong the Hankathl 
or Bhajan parties, and the Bjjantries or Indian Band* 
parties, more drums and cymbals and almost none of 
tbc sCftffgtfd tasteaassats atv employed Hence such, 
music develops a large mass of tone and becomes 
powerful, but is less reflective and intellectual In 
classical songs proper, the ethos or the emotional effect 
depends, not so much upon the theme or the rbjthm,. 
as m the case of the FoIk^Dances, as on the con- 
sonances and dissonances forming the melodic law or 
the scale 

In short, the music of Folk-Songs and Dances, 
though poor in point of harmonic effect, is powerful 
and virile and the seat of the power is m the large 
mass of sound and in the enchanting rhythm of the 
accompanying instruments of the drum-tj’pe 

As for the advanced Folk songs and songs of the 
Classical type proper, tbej ore very rich in point of 
the harmonic effect and os they employ stringed fn- 
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struments in preference to those of the drum-type are, 
though less vigorous, more street and touching than 
the Folk-songs proper. On tins account, the Indian 
system has always restricted its attention to the 
consideration of the melodic ond harmonic re- 
lationship between notes and the interpretation of 
their esthetic value. Hence, in India, the science of 
music means the science of classical music only. In 
fact, the harmonically poor forms of music have really no 
science of their own. Ignorance or imperfect knowledge 
of the acoustic laws, poor and faulty accompaniment 
and want of fineness of performance are usually respon- 
sible for the poor musical effect of the early forms 
of music. With growing understanding and knowledge 
of the acoustic laws, music has always evolved a higher 
form. Thus, from speech evolved recitation and verse, 
from recitation and verse, the folk-songs, and from 
the folksongs, songs of the Classical type. It is then 
apparent, that a study of the science of Classical music 
may provide a rational basis for explaining and under- 
standing the development of the entire structure of 
music, both Classical and Non-classical. Consequently, 
there is no further necessity of extending our investiga- 
tion beyond considering the essential features and 
processes of Classical Indian music alone. 
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The TTvities of India\ 3Iosic 

Classical music picks up the thread where Folk- 
music leaves it In Folk music there is no conscious 
aim of understanding the musical meaning of tones, 
much less of extending it further for artistic effect 
The evolution of Folk Music is iDherentlf a process of 
an unconscious svnthesis of musical matenil both good 
and bad Classical music, on the other band, leaves 
nothing to chance, makes a conscious effort of isolating 
the good material from the bad and alwaj s aims at an 
intellectual understanding and interpretauon of such 
material for further artistic effect When such material 
IS subjected toa conscious inalytical process, it becomes 
evident that the various musical elements and opera* 
tions hinge upon certain physical laws of broad and 
universal nature The«e laws therefore pla> an import 
ant part m building up the Unities goierning the differ- 
ent Musical Systems Further, e'en under the same 
Unity, numerous ways of musical espression are possible 
e g bj creating different orders in the use of the 
musical matenal and form This is how the different 
kinds of musical forms and expression have come into 
being 

We shall now briefly explain the Unities of Classical 
Indian Music and describe the particular forms and 
orders, which each one of them develop® in a sub 
sequent chapter 
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There are three principal Unities wliich govern 
Indian Music. They are. — 

1. The performance of all music, to the accom- 

paniment of a drone. 

2. The strict adherence of the music to a par- 

ticular Raga or melodic law. 

3. The strict and correct observance of a chosen 

measure of time throughout a given piece of 

music. 

The First Unity : — The primal unity of Indian 
music is in the tonic or the drone. The reference of 
all music to the accompaniment of a drone is a practice 
which is common to both the ancient and modern 
systems of Indian music. The drone establishes a 
strong feeling for tonality, by supplying the sense of 
comparison or contrast of the different notes of a 
musical piece, with the constituents of its harmony as 
a whole. As the tuning of the prime notes of the 
drone is essentially the same to-day ns it was m the 
old days, we can, without perversion of any ancient 
doctrines and traditions, make the drone a starting 
point for fully determimug the tonality of Indian music. 
To enable the reader to appreciate the part played by 
the drone in Indian music, it is desirable to consider 
here how a feeling for tonality at all asserts itself and 
what the forms of tonal relationship are. 

It is common esperience that a melodic- phrase or 
a chord appears to be the chord of a determinate root, 
even though there may be no accompaniment. It is 
because the ear uncons^ously analyses the compound 
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tone into its partials This proce«3 of analysis does not 
however become a subject of conscious perception To 
make it so, the chord must be accompanied by the root 
note, which then functions as a tonic To make the 
anal} ns easj and perfectly perceptible, the accompany 
ing note mu^ be ‘sustained as such sustained notes 
draw the attention of the «inger towards the beat® and 
help him to check his own voice in the most decisive 
manner <q as to a^oid any dissonance Thus the pnnci- 
ple of tonahty first comes into prominence unconsa 
ou«l} and finally asserts itself boldly 

Tonal relationship is of two kinds-rfirrc/ and 
indirect 

Two tones are said to be directly related when a 
perceptible partial of one cotoodes with a similar 
partial of the other 

Thus the intervals C G F ore directly related to 
the note C 

The relationship is tnd reel when the two notes 
happen to be the upperpartittlsof a third note taken ae. 
auxiliary For example - 

c d A-B Bb-c 

G E F 

The pair of notes above each bracket though not 
directly related between themselves are indirectly re 
lated through the corresponding bottom note, as they 
respectively happen to be th* Major Fourth and Major 
Fifth of that note The bottom note therefore serves as 
an auxiliary and is invanabl} included in the Tonic-Key 
or the drone so as to make this relationship easily per 
ceptible The Tonic-Key of Indian music is the d^Qne^ 
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THE DRONE 


5S* 

of the Tambura and serves as a point of departure by- 
means of ^^hlch the pitch of the song can be maintained 
and the accurac> of the intervals, ensured The drone 
IS usuall) of tv.0 types-the G-type and the F-tjpe^ 
The reason vrh) these two notes are chosen asauttUary 
notes in preference to other notes w ill be clear from the 
following explanation 

In making the choice for an auxiliary note, the 
Fifth and the Fourth of a note have a claim which is 
next to that of the Octave only. The Octave, however, 
IS not a nev, note and only reiterates what the funda- 
mental claims for itself Of the remaining notes, the 
relationship of the Fifth and its inversion the Fourth 
to the fundamental is the closest and as such has been 
acknowledged in all known systems of music Thus 
the closest and the simplest relation of the tones is 
reached w hen they happen to be the constituents of the- 
compound tone of the tome or of the Fifth, belov, or 
above it The interval of a Fifth is therefore one, which 
secures the closest and the simplest relation between 
two tones In addition to the fundamental tho 
drone should therefore include both its Fourth and 
the Fifth But though each of them is individual!} 
related to the fundamental as a consonance they 
happen to be so near each other, that their com 
pound tone gives strong bca^ The drone therefore 
includes onl> one of them at a time The absence or 
omission of the other la not however appreciabl> felt, 
as It being a strongly consonant note the ear gnsps 
or conceives its presence in a subjective manner^ 
Asa consequence, the drone IS split up into two parts 
Viz the G-tj-pe and the F-type Reallj speaking, they 
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are not two different types as such, they are in fact the 
complements of a single ideal Tome Key or harmon) • 
Under the circumstances, each complement may 
appear to fall a little short of the ideal harmonj , but as 
already e\plained, the deficiency is almost completely 
wiped off by the peculiar habit of the hum in ear, 
to follow or grasp the presence of strongly con«onant 
intervals in a subjective mauoer. The Fifth being a 
more consonant interval than the Fourth, there is less 
deficiencj in the drone of the G-tjpe than m that of 
the F one-and hence less strain in following or 
imagining the existence of the complementary part It 
IS on this account that Indian music uses the G-t>pe of 
the drone for almost all the RSgas, and the other t}pe 
for ft few RSgas only But whether the drone is of the 
G-t>pe or of the F-type, the method of admission 
of new notes to the scale is common to both The new 
notes ma) be admitted cither through their relation- 
■ship with the Fifth or with the Fourth. In simpler 
the relationship is usually restneted to one 
of these, but as wiU be seen from an analysis of the 
scales of some complex RSgas, the principle has a 
V. ider appUcation and is applied m its dual form, to 
form the scale of one and the same Riga 

As an illustration, it may be stated that if there is 
n relation of a Fifth between the corresponding notes 
of the two tetrachords of a scale, then there is 
automatically a relation of a Fourth, between the 
corresponding members of its first tetrachord and 
those of the tetrachord just below it (i e from the 
lower octave J, and those of its second tetrachord and 
Abose of the tetrachord just above it, ( i. e from the 
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higher octa\e ). Thus let us tahe the q tetrachords 
of the middle octave of the so-called Shuddha scale of 
Indian music and reproduce that scale over one 
tetrachord on either side 

Ist tetrachord of tbe higher octave 
4S0 540 £00 640 

1st 2nd Middle octave- 

CDEFGA. B c 

240 270 300 320 360 40> 45o 480 

tad tetrachord of the lower oetay 

“O X B 0 

180 202 5 225 240 

Then the sequence of relationship of the notes C 
and Gis CG in the first two tetrachords of the middle 
octave, and GC elsewhere Similarly the sequence of 
relationship of the other notes also is reversed, if tbe 
series begins one tetrachord below or above the middle 
C. This means that there is an alternate relationship 
of a Fourth and a Fifth, taking place between the two 
successive tetrachords of any given scale, reproduced, 
if necessar>, both wajs This is true particular!} of 
Indian music as it uses three consecutive octaves, 
meaning that the range of an Indian song or musical 
composition happens to be from four to sis successive 
tetrachords 

In practical music, the instrument Tambura supplies 
the drone The ratnbura has a big gourd at the 
bottom, With a long hollow wooden neck above It 
has tw o bridges, one at the centre of the flat side of 
the gourd and the other almost at the top of the 
wooden neck — the distance between the two being 
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usually about three feet or a little more Four wires 
are stretched across the bndges and their tension is 
varied bj working 1 ttlepcgs at the top of the wooden 
■necl The two ra ddle wires arc of steel and are tuned 
in unison, to anv desired p tch The two outer ^ires 
are of brass The 6rst of them is a little thicker than 
the tw 0 middle wires and is tuned to a Fifth or a Fourth 
belo^\ the standard or the fundamental note g ven b) 
the two middle wires The other outer wire-thc fourth 
and the last in the group — is th cker even than the first 
wire Itself It is tuned just an Octave below the 
fundamental note The drone is of the G or F-type 
according as the first wire is tuned to a major Fifth or 
Fourth in the octa>e below the fundamental note 

The drone therefore is not a single note but is a 
<onectton or a bundle of several harmonic tissues in the 
form of upper partials and the combination notes in 
addition to the primes In such a combination the 
primes of course predominate in point ofmteosity and 
duration and of the primes the note of the two middle 
w res in part cular, as it series ns the base for the 
secondar) note G or F as the case maj be The drone 
is thus a harmony built up by the primes their 
upper partials and the consequent combination notes 
generated 

Whenever a p ece of music is given to the accom 
pan ment of such a drone a comparison or contrast of 
the notes occurring in it with the constituents of the 
harmonj of the drone is unavo dable Such notes 
alone ns happen to ha^e the nearest direct relntionsh p 
with the constituents of the harmony of the dron**, 
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'Will compare favourably ■with it or 'svill be felt as 
consonances and others for want of any such relation- 
ship will recei've no backing and will provide a contrast 
and sound as dissonances due to the generation of beats. 
A rational consideration of the constituents of the 
•harmony of the drone is therefore bound to give all the 
fundamental consonances of Indian music and may 
■further help us m ascertaining how far the principle 
of tonality is followed in the construction of its 
•different scales. 

The drone is made up of three classes of notes, 
( 1 ) The primes, ( 2 ) The upper partials of the 
jinmes, ( 3 ) the combination notes 

Among these, the pnme notes are the most 
conspicuous of all and inherently dominate the others 
in the harmony as a whole 

The next group is that of the upper partials of the 
primes 

As IS well known, partials higher than the sitth 
are scarcely audible and so there is no practical 
necessity of considering the upper partials senes 
beyond the sixth parbal Normally, such partials 
maj not be audible in the drone, but when they are 
employ ed by artists, the ordinarily thin partials may, 
by virtue of their union with similar but more power- 
ful notes produced by the artist, gather some force 
as to strongly influence the judgment of a listener. 
To provide some basis for judgment even m such 
extreme cases, we may consider the upper partials* 
series up to the ninth partial. 
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Thus, for es'imple, the Western musicians stop 
at the seventh harmonic, as they find it extremelj 
unsuitable for the purposes of their sjstem It is 
however not so with Indian music The Indian 
professional singer not only uses the septimal intervals 
often, but uses them with distinct advantage and then 
the result is peculiarl> soft and tender According to 
Mr Clements ‘ the importance attached to the septimal 
intervals i e those derived from the seventh harmonic, 
places the music of India in the first rank of intellectual 
developments of musical art * 

The eighth partial is a mere repetition of the prime. 

The ninth partial when reduced to the middle 
octave IS just a major tone higher than the prime note 
and 19 a Fifth of the Fifth of the prime note It is then 
through the Major Fifth actiog as an auxiliary note, that 
the ninth partial establishes its relationship towards the 
tonic note 

The tenth is but a repetition of the fifth partial 

It 19 from the elea enth partial onwards that we first 
come across notes, which, when not a repetition of any 
of the earlier partials become more and more complex, 
in their relationship towards the fundamental 

In short, the first six partials alone, being audible^ 
deserve our full consideration, the next three mz from 
the seventh to the ninth inclusive, though not audible 
in the drone, maj sometimes gather some little 
strength and hence need some consideration, whereas, 
of the remaining higher ones, some are m“re repeti* 
tions of the earlier ones and the re't, not being 
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either tiudiWc or closely related to the tonic, do not 
invite any consideration at alt. , 

We may therefore consider the upper partinls' 
series of the primes of each type of the drone, up to the 
ninth partial m general and sixth partial in particular. 

The harmonic upper partials’ series for the G-type 
of the drone is as given bclow:- 
Ordinal Na of 

tho paitlalr- 12345G 7 89 

Prime note. 

0 C c B o' o' r' 7fi'^ c" d" 

Cl 0| O O o 0 B 76|> c' d' 

G, G, G d g h d' 7ft, g:' f/g 

From the above series, it is clear that the order of tho 

audible consonances is as C, G, e, d, (b) and among the 
ioaudibles is more prominent than either 7/^ or ct}t. 

The scries for the F-type of the drone may 
similarly be written as 
Ordinal I7o. of 

the partial.— 123456 7 89 

Prime note. 

C 0 0 B c o' b’ 75’t, c' d' 

0, C, C G o 0 B 76t? o' d' 

F| F|Fof ac' 7e*^ {' g' 

The order of the audible consonances in this group 
is as C, G, F, e, (a) and among the inaudibles 7ijj is 
more prominent than or d”. 

We shall now consider the combination notes. Of 
these, there are two varieties (1) Difference notes 
and (2) Summation notes. The frequency of the 
s 
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difference note IS equal to the difference of the fre- 
quencies of the two original notes The frequency of 
the summation note is equal to the sum of the 
frequencies of the original notes 

The combination notes are again of the first, 
second or anj higher order according as they are 
gcn'‘nted by the prime notes or by the first, second 
or higher partiala of one note with similar partials of 
the other The degree of loudness or prominence 
becomes less and less as the partial happens to be 
higher and higher 

Let us now find out the combination notes that 
ma} arise between the primes of the drone 

In the G'type of the drone, the notes are - 
G, (18) C (24) and C, (12) 

So the first difference notes will be — 

0 - G, 0| - C, C - C, 

24 - J8 18 - 12 24 - 12 

C„ 0„ C, 

6 6 12 

The first difference note in aU the three cases is the 
fundamental note itself, only one or txvo octaves below 
Hence, it only strengthens the effect of the funda 
mental note 

The second difference notes are — 

20 - G, = E ) 2Q, - C s= C, ) 20, - Gi = C„ ) 

48 - 18 = 30 ) 36 - 24 = 12 ) 84 - 18 = 6 ) 

2G,- 0, = O ) 20 - C, =• G) 20, - C=unison) 

36 - 12 = 24 ) 48 - IS = 36 ) 24 - 24 = 0 ) 
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Thus the second difference notes ‘\l«o are not nc^^ 
notes nt all The) alrcadj belong to the partials 
senes of the primes thcmscKcs 

If we persist m laUng the third and higher 
difference notes, the resulting notes turn out to be the 
Tncmbeis of the upper partials senes of the srralUit 
common dtj/crence,vilMc\\ m our case is C,j (6) and 
«ervcs as the root note of the senes gnen bj the 
difference notes Thus it mil be seen that the 
dificrence notes of ari)^ order do not generate nnj ne\7 
note, but only strengthen the effect of the primes 
themselves and their upper partials 

The suramotioa notes again, for the same notes 
•viz Gj(.18)i C(24) and C, (12) mil be — 

2G,+ 0 « e ) 20 + 0, = e ) 20, + G, = 7Bti) 

36 + 24 «C0 ) 46 + 12 « 60) 24 + 18 * 42 ) 

G, + 20= lUft) 0 + 20, = c ) 0, + 2G,= o ) 

18 + 48 = 66 ) 24 + 24 = 48 ) 12 + 36 = 48 ) 

Summation notes of an> higher order will also be 
represented bj multiples of 6 and hence will belong 
to the scries of the partials of which the number 6 
represents the root note Thus the summation notes 
also do not generate any new notes other than those 
ahead) belotigiog to the upper partials senes of the 
primes or of their difference notes Hence all the 
three groups of notes strengthen the earlier members 
of the upp'T partials series including the 'eaenth 
partial ZBj? 

Thus in the G-typeof the drone, the prominent 
consonances whan arranged m a descending degree 
-of consonance mil be — 
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C G E D B 7B>, the first four being already 
audible m the drone 

If ^e extend a similar consideration to the F-type- 
of the drone, the following scheme gives the difference 
and summation notes for that type 

1 st difference notes — 

C - F, = F„) C - C, =0,) F, - O = F„, 

24- 16 = 8 ) 24- 12=12) 16 - 12=4 
As the number 4 happens to be the highest common 
factor of the senes, two of the difference notes are but 
repetitions of the prime note F, onlj one and t«o 
octaves below and the third difference note is a repeti- 
tion of the other prime note C Thus the difference 
notes are members of a senes of upper partials of which 
the root note is represented by F,„ (4) The same 
will be the case for the second or aD> higher order of 
difference notes 

As for the summation notes, those of the first order 
■will be - 

F, + 0 = A C + C = G C, + F, = TEf. 

16 +24 =40, 24+ 12 =36 12 + 16 =28 

The notes of the second order will be — 

2 F, + 0 =d 20 + 0 , =e 2C, + F = A 

32 +24=56, 48 + 12 =60 24 + 26 = 40 

F, + 20=f C+2C, =c C, +2F,= liBt> 

16 + 48 =64 24+24 =48 12 + 32 =44 

Sirmlarl) an) higher order of summation notes wallgnc 
such notes as happen to be the members of the upper 
partials senes of -which the note F,,, represented b\ 
the figure 4 t\ill act as the root note 
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Thus either the difTerciice or summetion notes of 
on> order do not generate any new notes m the F-typc 
of the drone also, but further stress the early members 
of the upper partials' senes for the pnmes The prom* 
ment consonances, when arranged m a descending 
degree of prominence will then be C G F E A of which 
the first four members are audible m the drone The 
notes C G and E being disunctly audible and comujon 
to both the types of the drone, serve as good links 
between the notes of the two types 

In short, the combination notes do not materially 
niter the effect of the upper partial*’ senes for the two 
types, but on the other band strengthen the first five 
terms of the senes concerned and lend some stress to 
the seventh harmonic also The complete senes of the 
G-type up to the first nine members may be wntten m 
the middle octave as — 

C D E 7Ft, G 7Bi> B c (1) 

Similarly the senes of theF-type, wntten m the 
octave F,-F is— 

r, G, A, B, C D 7Et, E r...(2) 

or in the octave C-c is, 

C D 7Ei, E r G A B c (3) 

the reason for writing the second senes in the octave 
F,-F js that the note F, serves as the root note for the 
combination notes of tbit type and in the senes for 
the upper partials of the primes also, it is strongly 
backed up against the tome note C 

The corresponding notes of the senes (1) are a 
just Fifth above those of the series (2) Hence the 
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BIftjor Fifth. Thus the pairs, C-G, D- A^, E*-B, F-c 
are related by an interval of a just Fifth. 

If we choose the scptimal intervals, then 
C D ’El? F G ’Bp c is also a scale with similar 
tetrachords of which the corresponding notes arc 
related by the relation of a perfect Fifth only. 
These two are the fundamentally consonant scales, 
possible under the circumstances. Additional scales, 
may be derived by admitting notes which, though not 
directly related with the primes, may claim an indirect 
relationship with them through the notes of the funda- 
mentally consonant scales. Such relationship must 
be either of a Fifth or a Fourth. (The following table 
gives such derived consonances-^reduced to the middle 
octate— with their relation to the fundamentally con- 
sonant notes:'- 


Note of reference. 


The derived notes:- 





Fourth 


Fifth. 

1, 

C 

( 240 ) 

F 

( 520) 

G 

( 360) 

2. 

D 

(270) 

G 

( 360) 

Aft 

( 405 ) 

S. 

E 

( 300 ) 

A 

(400 ) 

B 

( 450) 

4. 

F 

( 320) 

Bpp 

(4265) 

c 

(450 ) 

5. 

G 

( 360) 

C 

( 240) 

D 

( 270) 

6. 

A 

( 400) 

Vp 

(266.6) 

E 

( 300) 

7. 

Aft 

( 405 ) 

0 

( 270 ) 

Eft 

(303.75) 

8. 

Bp 

(432 ) 

Ep 

(268 ) 

F* 

(324) 

9. 

B 

( 450 ) 

£ 

( 300) 

n 

(337.5) 

10. 

Ep 

(258) 

Ap 

(384) 

Bp 

( 432 ) 

11, 

n 

(337.5) 

B 

(450) 

Dhhh (253.125) 

12. 

Ap 

( 354 ) 

Dpp 

(2S6) 

Ep 

( 288) 

13. 

Dpp ( 256 ) 

m 

( 34H) 

Ap 

(384 ) 
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Apparentl) every new note obtained may be 
taken as a new base and the senes ma} be continued 
indefinitely But it should be noted that such derived 
notes become more and more distantly related to 
the pnmes and soon cease to be consonant m 
character. From these additional notes, fresh scales 
may be denved on the model of the fundamental 
consonant scale The following are the most common 
scales, of such a type, in which the two tetrachords 
are perfectly sjmmetncal and are related by the 
relation of a Fifth or a Fourth, and m which both the 
auxiliary notes F and G ore necessarily included 
Hence these scales serve as the essential or model 
scales for those of the chromatic t>pe 

1 Notes CDEFGAJJBc 
Frequency 240, 270, 300,320, 3«0, 405, 450, 480 

The two tetrachords here are related by a Fifth 

2 Notes C D E F G A o 

Frequency 240,270,300,320,360,400,4261,480 

The relation is that of a Fourth 

3 Notes C D F G Aft Bo c 

Frequency 240,270,288,320,360,405,432,480 

The relation is that of a Fifth 

4 Notes C D Eo F G Ao Boo c 
Frequency 340,270 288,320,360,384, 426|, 480 

The relation is that of a Fourth 

5 Notes C Doo E F G Ao B c 
Frequency 240,256,300,320,360,384,450,480 

The relation is that of a Fifth 

6 Notes C Doo Eo r G Ao Bo c 
Frequency 240,256,288,320,360,384,432,480 

The relation is that of a Fifth 
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An analysis of the various scales used in Indian 
•music shows that it uses scales both of the consonant 
and chromatic 151)63. ( See appendix for the chromatic 
scales >. As Indian music has no harmon)*, chromatic 
scales do not offer much difficulty in their use. What the 
•system insists upon is that it must keep in tact the rela- 
tionship of a major Fifth or major Fourth, between the 
correspondingmembers of the two tetrachords. To keep 
this relationship alwa5'S true und prominent, the S5’steni 
further requires every scale to include, in addition to 
the fundamental note, either its major Fourth or major 
Fifth so as to function as the consonant note for refer- 
‘cnce in the second tetrachord. Thus in eoch tetrachord 
the music starts from and necessarily returns to the 
prime notes of the drone. This helps the performer to 
maintain his sense of tonality finnly. The other con- 
sonances generated by the harmony of the drone serve 
him well in firing his intermediate notes also, 03 they 
provide in themselves a good standard of comparison 
and contrast. The whole question of choosing a scale, 
then, reduces to introducing notes m a given tetrachord 
and then by the principle of parallel tonality, the notes 
of the other tetrachord ate automatically fixed. Such 
notes, as happen to be the membera of the harmony of 
the drone, will give consonant scales and others will 
give less consonant or dissonant scales. To heighten 
the effect, the dissonances may in certain cases be 
made further acute. In such cases, the scales are of 
course chromatic, but help to widen the range of 
artistic performance. 

In practical music, the method of the vocal per- 
former fundamentally differs from that of the instiu- 
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mentalist in obtaining any scales. The instrumentalist 
sticks up to his frets or keys and thereby often exposes 
himself to small errors. The vocal performer on the 
other hand bases his judgment on the harmony 
generated by the drone, and so his sense of tonality 
is never lost. Thus if a sharp or a flat of a note is 
wanted, the instrumentalist will change the position of 
his frets or vary the tensaon a little. The vocal per- 
former on the other hand will try to Unk up such a 
note, with one of the prominent consonances of the 
harmony of the drone, either as a consonance or as a 
dissonance, according as the case may require, and- 
thus always observe the true interval, by the simple 
device of the accompaniment of a drone as a constant 
background to his music. 

Again for a change In scale, the instrument player 
has to make a newadjustment for every new scale, but, 
for the vocal performer xvho uses a drone, there is no 
necessity of any new arrangement at oli ; all scales 
whether with sharps or flats can be fully brought out with 
the help of the same common harmony of the drone. 
The constant use of the drone traiosthe performer in the 
habit of employing truly harmonic intervals and in the 
proper understanding of the artistic use of dissonances. 
The drone further strengthens the modal effect and 
enlarges the scope for variation between Ragss belong- 
ing to the same famfly. Above all, it boldly asserts the 
feeling for tonality, by constantly stressing the tonal 
relationship between the individual notes on the one 
band and the fundamental or tho tonic note on the 
other. Since there is no harmony os such, in Indian 
music, ‘the notes of a chosen scale stand oat from each 
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other as clearlj os the faces of our friends do to our 
mmds c) a’, and their indn idual consonant or dissonant 
character also stands out clcarlj and proramentl)* on 
account of the contrast proaided bj the harmon> of the 
drone In Indian music* particular interest therefore 
attaches to the tonal relationship of each note-be it 
*1 consonant or dissonant one-towards the harmony of 
the drone, of ■rrhich the fundamental or tonic note ts 
the chief and powerful constituent The First Unit}' of 
Indian music therefore is m the correct observance of 
the tonal relationship of the chosen notes, and it is 
easily andcorrectl) observed by the constant reference 
of all music to the accompamnicnt of a drone, as 
pretiouslv described 

It 13 on account of the increasing influence of the 
drone, that the whole system began to be considered 
as being based on one GrSma ( a group of essential 
notes ) instead of on two, os in the old daj’s Really 
speaking m today's music there is no one parent mode 
orCtSmaas such, but it is a harmonj of several con- 
sonances which IS provided b> the drone that has taken 
Its place Again this harmony contains such intervals as 
ma} admit of a relation of a fourth or n fifth between the 
corresponding members of the resulting or chosen scales 
It IS therefore wrong to suppose that the whole music 
has been reduced to one Grama — the Shadja GrSma 
The fact is that music has been using intervals belong- 
ing to both GrSmas and other intervals also, which do 
not belong to either of them, and after due incorpora- 
tion of the merits of each, has extended its possibilities 
much be} ond the limited field of the Gramas With 
the constant use of a drone, it is impos«ible to ignore 
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"the strong sense of toDalitj which the music develops 
and th-it over and above the relation of the individual 
Tiotes towards each other, the relation of each note 
■towards the tonic or the l.c> note asserts itself boldly 
and throws its rclatioa with the other notes m the 
back ground It is on this account, that scales began to 
be judged bj their reference to the tonic note Again, 
ns the G-tj pe of the drone is used on a very large scale, 
— for almost all kinds of music-and the F-tjpe in a few 
oases onlj , the consonances belonging to the G-t> pe 
largely engaged one s attention But there ore manj 
musical compositions, which though played or sung to 
the G-type of the drone, employ consonances of the 
F-type This means that the linking of tones is a 
matter of a free choice and has its roots m the essen 
tial laws of harmony, rather than in the narrow and uo 
intelligible relations of the old Gramic scales Follow 
mg what Sir James Jeans observes at one place, we may 
say that this is m keeping with the natural tendency 
•of continually enlarging the potentialities of the scale 
The scale has been in turn pentatonic heptatonic, 
of twelve or twenty two notes and may yet be split 
up into a larger number of divisions, in order to make 
it still richer and more accommodative But in every 
such attempt the simple ratios of the harmonic upper 
partials must bejond doubt figure most prominently 
The Indian sjstcra is not an exception to the 
above Originally the scales were very rigid, then 
they went bv tetrachords, then there was the 
thought of symmetry m the two tetrachords, then they 
went by scniatees or by asscraating two particular 
notes together and finally the construction of a scale 
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now rests on the rclaUonship of the difTerent notes 
towards the hannony of tire drone or the Tonic-Chord of 
Indian Music, if we may call it so. In Western music, 
a strong feeling for tonality makes the passage from a 
major to a minor scale easy and enjoyable. In Indian 
music also there is a similar development. Thus in 
the scales of certain Ragas, there is a frequent change 
from the relationsliip of a Fourth to that of a Fifth 
and licet'trsa and under the circumstances the scale- 
evidently develops the cn/iormoMic forms in the case of 
some of Its notes. It is the drone therefore and the 
consequent feeling for tonality it creates, that make 
such music easy and enjoyable. On this account, 
the reference of all music to the constant accompani- 
ment of a drone forms the first and foremost Unity of 
Indian music. 



CHAPTER -S I 
The Unities - Covtinued 
Ragn, the Second Umt> of Indian Music. 

The obsen'ince of n strict melodc lavr or a Raga 
throughaut a piece of music is the second important 
Unit} of Clasaiod Indian music In a Ragn, a particular 
-scale IS chosen and its notes are so arranged as to 
-Gscite n certain emotion in the mind of the listener 
Haga is a distinctive feature of Indian music and is not 
known to the music system of the West in which 
Harmon} predominates and the mood changes 
according to the impulse of the moment 

The word Raga Iterally means ^that which 
enraptures the hearer Incidentally^ it is not a ploiUj 
-simple thing It is neither a scale nor a mode much 
less IS It a melody for, a single scale or a mode may 
-generate more Ragas than one and in one ana the same 
Raga innumerable melod c arrangements are possible 
Thus in the ancient dajs there were only JStis or 
modes but as it was later on found that it was possible 
to extend the potent al ties of a mode still further the 
modes were gradually replaced by what are called 
■RSgas Out of a s ngle mode or a particular scale, 
■many different Pagas can be formed by giving prom 
inence to this or that particular note or to a particular 
melod c nucleus A Raga is thus an artistic idea or 
an T 23 thetic scheme of which a scale a mode and a 
melody or melodies form the raw material 
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There are three chief categories under which the 
RSgas are classified. Thus n Raga is Shuddha or pure, 
Chhayalagft or derived or is Sankeern.a, - meaning - of 
mheed origin, according as the scale employed by it, 
w Shuddha or pure, derived-meaning, slightly modified-. 
Or is wholly chromatic in its character. The Shuddha 
Ragas admit of a more general and broad treatment 
than the Chhayalaga, in which the treatment becomes 
more and more specific, till finally in the Sankeerna 
RagSs it becomes absolutely singular. 

Again, in one and the same category', there are 
three primary ways in which a single scale may be 
■employed for the formation of the RSgas. Thus, if only 
five degrees of the scale are chosen, the RSga is Odawa 
or pentatonic, if sis are chosen, it is Shfidava or 
heutonic, and if all the seven are chosen, it is 
■Sampoorna or one employing the full scale. 

Turther, there will be RSgSs, which may be Odawa 
both in ascent aud descent or may be Odawa in ascent 
only and ShSdava or Sampoorna in descent. Thus for 
the Odawa variety alone, there will be three 
sub-varieties possible and for the three main varieties 
together, there will be nine sub-varieties of choosing 
the notes for ascent and descent from one and the 
same scale. A Raga must therefore, belong to one of 
these nine varieties in which a scale can be chosen. 

The chosen scale does not however attain the 
status of a Raga, unless it further obeys the following 
conditions; — 

1. It must necessarily possess resthetic 
potentialities. 
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2 It must employ the full range of an octave 
and so must cover both the tetra>cbords 

3 It must not omit both F ( Ma ) and G ( Pa ) 
simultaneous!}, meaning, that it must always include 
at least one of them, if not both 

4 It must not take both flats and sharps of the 
same note consecuUvel} 

It may be shown that the above conditions have a 
truly scientific origin in the principle of tonalitv 
Itself as erplamed in the last chapter and have nothing 
that may be called capricious about them Let us 
therefore examine their significance one by one 

Thus the msthetic potentialities, necessary for a 
RSga, according to the first condition, are realised b} 
gmng prominence to a particular note in preference to> 
others This preference throws that note m direct con 
trast with the Tonic-haimony of the drone and thereby 
boldly upholds the particular consonant or dissonant 
character of that note, thus imparting a distinct 'cathe 
tic stamp or ethos to the Raga The note receivingr 
such prominence is called the Vadi To heighten the 
effect of the Vadi, another note either its fifth or fourth 
-and hence belonging to the other tetracbord is given 
■next best prominence This note is called Samvadi or 
the helpmate of the Vadi The Samvadi imitates what 
the Vadi does m its own tetrachord and be ng at a 
distance of a Major Fifth or Fourth from the \ adi helps 
by pro«ding a point of reference to maintain the accu 
xac} of the intervals between the notea of its ov. n tetra 
chord It thus bears an eguall} consonant or dissonant 
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relation towards the base note of Us tctrachord, as the 
V5di bears towards the tonic, which acts as the base 
note of the first tctrachord. If the V2di belongs to the 
second tctrachord and thcSamvSdi to the first, the com- 
parison still holds good but with the bases intercliangcd 
1 . e. of the SamvSdi with the tonic and of the Vsdi with 
the base-note of the second tctrachord. In any ease 
there is a symmetry between the corresponding inter- 
vals of the two tctrachofds of the scale of a R2go. Thus 
the principle of similarity of the two tetrachords of a 
scale, as required by the First Unity is facilitated by the 
VSdi-Samvadi arrangement which as a result requires 
the observance of the second condition viz. that a RSga 
must cover both the tetrachords fully. 

The lestbetic potentialities of a Raga are further 
extended by assigning to it, particular combinations of 
the principal notes of the chosen scale, certain 
embellishments, ascending or descending, conjuct or 
disjunct forms of melodic motion, and the hour of the 
day appropriate to the mood or rcslhetic stamp given 
by the Vadi and Samvadi of the Raga. All these 
however come under the Esthetics of music and will 
therefore be dealt with, m a separate chapter. 

Now, the third condition viz. that a Raga must 
not omit (Sa) C, or the tonic and must include at least 
f Ma) F or (Pa) G, evidently shows that each of the two 
tetrachords of a Ragi must begin invariably with its 
respective base note. The base notes are none other 
than the prime notes of the Tonic-harmony of the 
drone. Thus the arrangement of the tetrachords of 
a RSga — scale la directly based upon the practice of 

e 
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tuning the Tambura Trhich supplies the drone ‘without 
which the scale would be like a ship without a 
rudder ’ This explains why a Raga must include either 
Ma (F) or Pa (G) in addition to the tonic note SS (C) 
and also why Indian mu«ic requires the constant 
accompaniment of a drone 

The last condition that a RSga must not take the 
sharps and flats of the same note consecutively has also 
a similar justification For, while passing from the 
fundamental to its Octave by gradually raising the 
pitch of a note, it is at certain specific points only, that 
consonances come to o peak The degrees of the 
Sbuddha or model scale are so chosen as to represent 
the consonances, indicating these peaks Thus between 
two consecutive peaks or notes of the model scale, there 
can be no other peak or note, as consonant as the two 
Sbuddha notes An intermediate note, if chosen, is 
bound to be a little more sbarp or fiat than the natural 
notes A Shuddha or a natural note being n consonance 
compares more favourably with the drone, as also 
with Its neighbouring Shuddha notes, than either its 
sharp or flat form The Shuddha note is therefore rc 
lated to the drone and other Sbuddha notes as a con 
sonince and the sharp or the flat one as a dissonance 
In taking the Shuddha note consecutively with its sbarp 
or flat, there will thus be two conflicting Tsthetic pro- 
cesses in one and the same Raga and so they would 
baffle the very unity for which n Raga stands viz that 
cf making a specific emotional or icsthetic appeal 

In such a procedure, there is yet another difflcuUy 
VIZ that small chromatic intenmls not belonging to 
the scale check the easy flow of melody and are a dis- 
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tinct handicap particularly in vocal performance, and 
-produce dissonance. Again, introducing discords, without 
any resthclic end in view, is meaningless and merely 
annoying. For all these reasons the consecutive use 
of a sharp or flat of a note along with its Shuddha 
form is strictly forbidden in Indian music. 

Over and above these rules, there are some other 
oonventions, which a R5ga has to observe. These are 
an outcome of age-long associations and practice and 
have assumed almost the same signiBcance as the sci- 
entific rules. 

A few of the more important conventions may be 
given here. 

Thus particular R5g5s are to be sung in particular 
-seasons and even in that season, at a particular time of 
the day or night. It would be considered a sacrilege 
to sing a I^ga at any other time, except the one assign- 
ed to it. The restriction about tbe season has almost 
disappeared in course of time, but the restriction about 
the time of the day or night stiU dies bard. 

For the purposes of the allotment of proper time 
to each, the RSgas are divided into Purva and Uttar 
I^gas The Purva RSgas have their Vadi note in the 
first tetracbord, ^hile the Uttar Ragas have their Vsdi 
in the second. 

In the Purva Ragas, as the VSdi belongs to tbe 
lower part of the scale, it is but natural that they should 
have a tendency for ascending progression, while on 
account of the high position of the VSdi, the Uttar 
RSgas can evidently show their best charms in the 
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descending form of progression. The Puna R3gSs 
are sung from midday onwards up to midnight and 
their ascending progression is in keeping with the more 
%igorous and active part of the daj'. The Uttar R2gas 
on the other hand, with their descending progression^ 
are dehcate and plaintive in character and justly 
emploj’ those hours, vi2. those from midnight onwards 
up to midday — during which one is mostly by oneself 
and puts on a reflective mood. Except perhaps the 
psychological reason given above, there is no other 
reason which gives a satisfactory explanation of the 
particular order of allotting particular hours to the- 
diETerent RSgSs. 

Sunrise and sunset happen to be the respectiie* 
midpoints of the tno^time cycles end it is at these 
times that the best RSgSs of each type are to be heard. 
Such RSgSs are called SandbiprakSsh meaning twilight 
RSgSs, and are the most favourite of the artists and 
listeners alike. In Indian music, it has been customary 
to associate specific Ragas with speciBc emotions. 
Why a particular emotion is associated with a parti- 
cular Raga IS a matter which needs closer con- 
sideration. As such, the problem is dealt \Mth independ- 
ently m another chapter and there It will be seen that 
it has a trulj scientific basis. But, as far as the average 
student of Indian music or the professional is concerned, 
his ideas about the relation between the Ragas and 
their RasSs or emotions are more or less arbitrary 
and are often queer or exotic. 

So far, we have given the general principles and 
eonvent.ons of the Raga-system. But it need not be 
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supposed that the system is perfectly rigid and incapa- 
ble of further changes or evolution, as some orthodox 
scholars and almost all professionals believe. In fact 
it may be seen that the Raga-system has been an ever- 
growing idea and has gradually developed along 
national lines of evolution, even in the past. Thus from 
scales, modes or Jaties were obtained. From the Jaties, 
Ragas were obtained by particuhir arrangement of the 
tetrachords and by giving prominence to an individual 
note or group of notes serving as the RagSnga or nucleus 
of the Raga. In the early stages, the nucleus was as 
far as possible so chosen as not to disturb the symmetry 
.of the two tetrachords. But, as there was bound to be 
a very limited number of scales with perfectly siiniiar 
tetrachords, the Riga system bad to employ scales with 
dissimilar tetrachords also. In such scales the paral- 
lelism between the Vadi and the Samvadi could not 
■remain in tact and the SamvSdi began to be neglected. 
In such cases the R5ga criterion began to be based 
upon the VSdi aided by special Sangatees or associations 
of certain notes togetber- a process almost similar to 
the progression of Western music by chords. But as 
the constant reference of all music to the drone could 
further offer free scope for every note of the Raga to 
assert Us individual character, either as a consonance 
or a dissonance independently of the other notes of 
the Raga scale, the Raga criterion settled down solidly 
upon giving prominence to a desired consonance or 
dissonance and hence to a particular note of the 
Raga scale, and so manipulated the other notes as not 
to be prominent enough to efface the effect of the 
chief note - the V5di or the dominant. To preserve 
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the individml charncter ofthe ^^^dl, it was necessarf 
o refer it alwa) e to the Tonic harmonj of the drone 
and as such, the drone itself became the point of start 
an return of all music The drone thus superceded 

the old comention oftheGraha and the Nj-as-m of 

eginnmg music with a specific note and endingit 
wth another specific one This is quite justifiable m a 
system employing a drone, which supplies the very 
basis for judging the sereral notes employed in aRaga. 

But although the drone was a simple and rational 
means of fixing the tonality of music, the verj fact,- 
that it needed no conscious effort on the part of the 
performer to fix It, deprived the majority of the per- 
formers of the art of tuning The state of things ve&a- 
not so bad, when the music was accompanied by such 
instruments as the Beena But this set up the Beena- 
rs who well knew the art of instrumentation, against 
the Vocal performers who badly needed it, but never 
cared to know it This rualry brought about a per* 
manent separation between the vocal and instrumental 
performers This happened about the close of the 
eventeenth century and from that tune the vocal 
relied solely upon their msthetic sense for 
the development of their art and as was natural, many 
of them could not have the necessary fineness oT 
ffisthetic judgment So, music began to take liberties 
with the laws of harmony and developed along ebro 
“S the drone was a strong and sure 
bond between music and harmony, only such chromatic 
deviations, as were really interesting or served an 
esthetic purpose survived and others perished ns a. 
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matter of course. This is how some of the ^gSs with 
chromatic scales have come Into being. 

This tendency of taking undue freedom with the 
^gas has been rampant among the present-day pro- 
fessionals and the so-called music-directors, who having 
discarded the use of the Tonic-harmony of the drone, 
instead prefer the harmonium. These, thereforci stand 
the least chance of developing the faculty of correct 
intonaUon. It is true that people are becoming more 
musically-tmndcd on account of the wide field opened 
to music by the Phonograph, the Radio and the Talkies, 
but it is equallj* true that the msthetic sense of the 
masses cannot at once attain the degree of fineness, 
which a cultured mind may need or possess. Under 
the Circumstances, the performers have been vying with 
one another in supplying music, as bad and rough as 
is In demand I Of course, there ore honourable excep- 
tions and it augurs well that thinking people have been 
sick of such music. Further it is a welcome sign of the 
times that the number of people taking an academical 
interest in the study of Indian music is increasing 
everyday. One may therefore hope to see that music is 
soon freed from the clutches of the present-day music- 
caterer. 

No account of the Raga-system will be considered 
as complete, without an attempt to distinguish clearly 
the Raga-system of the North from that of the South, 
The necessity arises from the fact that the two systems 
had originally a common ancestry. 

According to the Pundits, the Southern system re- 
mains mostly what it was. It is the Northern system 
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which haa changedi perhaps due to the change m 
the fBsthetic. bearings such as the greater pre 
dominance of the drone or perhaps on account of the 
bifurcation of instrumental music from the vocal The 
change must have occurred partly as a matter of 
evolution and partly on account of the reactions of its 
contact nith the Persian or Mohomedan art 

The Raga system of the South is a matter of ma 
thematical compulation and la thus easy to understand 
The Southern system recognises only twelve notes in 
an octave This number includes all the notes, the 
Shuddha, as well as the sharps and the flats also 
Each tetrachord consists of sit notes Of the twelve 
notes a Raga scale is to employ only seven notes 
covenng up the whole octave and has to obey further 
all the rules previous!} referred to in this chapter 

Thus by different arrangements of the notes of 
each tetrachord and combining them so ns to gi\e the 
maximum number of mdividuaU) different scales, 
thirty sit scales are obtained for Ragas which take the 
Shuddha Ma or the note F and au equal number further 
for those that take the tit ra Ma or the note Fft in all 
giving 72 ThStas or parent scales Again each ThSt or 
parent scale gites 484 different Ragas bj permuting 
the notes of each of the nine varieties of choice, such 
asthcOdawa Shadava and Sampurna etc Thus the 
total number of the possible RSgas occordmg to the 
Southern system is 72 x 484 ss 34848 Dut, of these, 
onl} about two hundred are current even m the South, 
the rest of the lot, as one may easily imagine, arc either 
not explored or do not possess scsthctic individuality 
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necessary for the formation of a new ^ga, as distinctly 
different from any already known. By no means of 
course, the Raga-system has been fully explored, nor is 
iteverpossible to do so, but the fact that the number of 
Ragas with individual msthetic potentialities is itself 
very small, is at the bottom of why only a few Ragas 
are current and shall remain current even in the South* 
The Northern school on the other hand did not 
attempt the mathematically possible but resthetically 
impossible task of obtaining the maximum number of 
Ragas, but chose to start with such scales as offered a 
good cesthetic nucleus. In the old days as previously 
referred to in the first chapter, there were rival Matas or 
schools of musical thought. Each, however, proposed sis 
as the minimum number of primary Raga*5cales. These 
were the six Janak RSgSs or the parent-scales of the 
Northern system. Each Janak RSga, had five RSgmees 
• (or wives) which were derived by shifting the choice for 
the V5di from one note of the scale to another. Again 
each Raginee, by either including some fresh notes or 
by omitting some from its original ones, was to give six 
sons or subsidiary Ragas. Thus the total number of 
I^gas and Raginees for one Janaka Raga or parent- 
scale was thirty-six .and for all the six parent-scales 
together 216. This is about the same number as is 
current in the Northern system of to-day. Of course, 
no single arUst knows all these RSgas, nor even the 
best among them are able to give more than hundred 
to hundred and fifty of them. The reason for this small 
number is that Ragas, differing only by a small change 
here or there, nearly merge into one another and lose 
their individuality ns such. It is in this manner that a 
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majority of the mathematically possible number of 
Ragas overlap each other and lose their individual signi* 
ficance. Thus the Southern Pundits theoretically 
advocate 72 Thatas or parent scales, but for the pur- 
poses of practical music, feel satisfied with 1 9 parent- 
scales only, as these do embrace all the known Ra^s 
of their system also. 

The chief merit of the Northern system lies how- 
ever in the fact that every derived Raga or Raginee 
possesses some distinct feature belonging to the Janaka 
or parent Raga and yet differs from it and other derived 
RSgas by a feature individually its own. Hence, though 
the {esthetic appeal of such a family or clan of R3g5s is 
generally of a set type, yet it requires great artistic 
skOl in bringing out the disUDgmsbing character of two 
near-most RSgas. 

The clan idea of Ra^ could not however cover 
all the requirements of the Northern system and hence 
alternative arrangements began to be proposed from 
time to time. Thus some scholars advocated the necess- 
ity of assuming more than six fundamental or parent 
scales and some suggested as many as nineteen. At 
present there is no unanimity about the minimum 
number of such parent scales necessary to embrace all 
the Ragas of the system. The latest and perhaps the 
ablest advocate in the field was the late Pundit BhSt- 
kbandc of Bombay who based the whole system upon 
ten parent-scales only, but even his plan has many 
weaknesses and is not able to accommodate alt the 
Rfi^s of the system in a satislactor)’ manner. 
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Tala, —The Third Unity of Indian Music. 

Tala or the singing or playing of ever}' piece or 
music strictly to a chosen measure of time is the third 
and the last Unity of Indian music. 

A.S is well known, Indian music, which is homo- 
phonic and has no harmony, can show its best charms - 
in the region of melody only. Melody however is a- 
regular change of pitch with respect to time and so 
proceeds by determinate steps. Hence it has to pay 
special attention to rhythm. Indian music has con- 
sequently developed every phase of it with minute 
precision and employs several time-measures not 
known to the European. 

A time-measure employs a fired number of MStras 
or time units ; a short syllable means one MStia and 
a long one means two. 

The Layo or the rhythmic sense means the ability 
to maintain precisely the uniformity 6f the span of 
each Matra or time-unit. The Laya therefore is as it 
were the soul of every time-measure. There are three 
varieties of Laya - Vilnmbita, Maddhya and Druta, 
corresponding to the shut, medium and /asl varieties 
of tempo in the Western system. The Maddhya or the 
medium is twice as fast as the Vflambita or the slow, 
and the Druta or the fast is twice as fast as the Madhya 
or the medium. 

In the early stages musical time followed the 
sequence of long and short ns that of the poetic metre 
used for the song. The time-measure therefore used to 
possess the same number of bars or divjs/oas as those 
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of the metrical lino or foot# A bar or a beat usually 
-signifies the place of stress. But as the rhythm of 
-paetry mainly depends upon the actual raorement not 
of the time but of the words, it is regulated more by the 
sense and the length of the words than by the re^ur* 
ity of stress. The measurement of time by quantity 
Or by the number of long and short syllables, does not 
■therefore necessarily contribute to the periodidty or 
regular recurrence of stress which rhythm in music 
means. The poetic metres therefore were not at all 
suited to the requirements of musical rhythm, which 
framed its different time-meisures on the principle of 
regularity of the places of stress and rest and on 
further symmetry possible under the circumstances. 

In poetry, the meaning of words alone matters, 
hile little ralue is attached to the emotional power of 
pure tones. Music howeveraltaches more value to the 
emotional power of the tones than to their literary 
meaning and this served to mahe its rhythm still 
-further independent of the poetic metres. 

A Tala-measure consists of several bars and places 
of rest. 

A bar may consist of two or more Matras but the 
chief constituents of a bar are either a group of two 
or three Matms, joined together or repeated once or 
twice or more times ns required to make up the total 
number of Matras assigned to the bar. The bar is 
indicated by special stress or accent or by the beat of 
the hand or by a special conventional sound on the 
•drum. Special stress is given on the principal bar and 
deliberate silence is observed or some other 
conventional sound is prodaced on the drum, to mark 
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an agreed position of rest. The sdence indicates a 
particular phase of each time cjcle and thus helps to 
maintain the sequence of the bars or places of stress m 
the measure, accurately 

In the old days, as many as 35 Talas or time- 
measures were current, but at present, only a fe^ of 
them are needed On account of the variety in the 
length of the measure, in the order and number of the 
bars and m the sequence of the time units or Matras 
assigned to each bar, the performer has to see his way 
through a number of voluntarj handicaps, which 
apparently put the quabtj and culture of the performer 
to a rigid test Indian music does this b) laying it down 
that the artist must never take freedom with the time 
measure, much less with the La) a Freedom with the- 
Tala-measure may for once be tolerated but freedom 
with the Laya, never 

Thus, within the limits of the Laya and the time- 
measure, proper attack and release of syllables and 
words the deliberate suspension or delating of some 
notes, the doubling, trebling or quadrupling of time 
over a desired portion of the melody or the introduction 
of small artistic rests are some of the more important, 
artifices commonlj emplojed by the artists 

In short, the first Unity discloses the method of 
selecting a scale in an ideal manner and determines 
the degree of the consonant or dissonant character of 
a note and fixes its place in the scheme of tonalitj , tho 
second by gmng prominence to a paiticular note and 
hence to a particular consonance or dissonance makes 
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capital of the con^OQance or dissonance for an 
emotional appeal, and the third helps to maintain the 
flov, of the emotion and gorerna its nse and fall 
Thus the three Unities of Indian music are the com 
plementary steps of a common musical end in vie^v and 
together make for a larger Unity viz of giving character 
music 



CHAPTER YH 

The Aesthetics Of Im)ian Music 

The hrger unity or the one theme of classical 
Indian music is to gl^ e character to music 

Character, as w e ma> see, has its roots deeplj laid 
m the tonal relationship of the notes used and in the 
melodic progression, as extended in the region of 
rhythm A song or a tune is the outv- ard embodiment 
of music, but character is its verj soul The processes 
Tybicb bring out the fuU beauty of this soul form the 
Esthetics of music 

We shall now give the different 'esthetic processes 
•employed in Indian music and see what justifica- 
tion they may ha>e from the view-point of modern 
science 

To begin with every classical song has a poetic 
theme This is usually very simple in nature It may 
be in praise of God or of a mythological deity ox hero, 
or of a king or patron In some cases it may be from 
music Itself or be one describing nature But more 
often than not, it may concern itself w ith lo\ ers with 
the conventional slip between the cup and the Up In 
short, the composition is usually of a simple and homely 
character Nor does music allow much scope for any 
special poetic merit, as the meaning of the poetic 
words and phrases IS stifled or thrown into the back- 
ground so completely , even by the one part accompant- 
samite dihr I’^aaVirr system 
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that the audience has to be content mostly \rith the 
notes of the music and has often to guess the words^ 
This is true not only of Indian music but of the music 
of the West also. As Jlegroz puts it ‘the words of 
the majority of songs are so poor and even silly, that 
the loss is not necessarily severe’. In any case, the 
Indian audience does not feel as much concerned with 
the words of a song as with the music to which the 
words are set. Even then the artist gives some 
consideration to the poetic theme. So, when the song^ 
is actually sung, it is given first to slow or medium 
time and the whole song — usually composed of tno 
and sometimes of more parts— is sung once and 
occasionally twice or for more times, so that the poetic 
theme may without much dilBculty be grasped by the 
audience. 

"When the song is sung thus, the improvisation or 
progression begins. The progression of Indian Music 
is not a work of a rhapsodic improvisation os some— 
chiefly Western cntics-suppose, but it has some well 
recognised principles to guide it. It is improvisation 
in the sense that it needs no rigid preparation ns that 
of the Western System, m which there are many 
parts, which without a common understanding and 
previous direction may run amok and entirely spoil 
the music. In India, ‘the artist himself is both the 
<lirector and the performer and hence there is no 
ncadcmicism about him and his songs simply come off.' 
Thus the improvisation of Indian music allows greater 
scope for individual freedom than that of Western 
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Each one of the three uniUes-referred to in the 
preMous chapter-has its own reactions or demands 
on the progression of Indian music, and let us view 
them in the same order as the unities themselves 

The first requirement of the first unit} is 
about the correct intonation of all the intervals of 
the scale of the chosen Raga This is secured b} a 
rigorous observation of the principle of tonalit} 
referred to in a previous chapter Incidental!}, the 
drone, being the instrument of reference, must have 
an unquestioned predominance in the accompanicnent 
Other instruments of accompaniment hav e a secondar} 
place in Indian music, as these, on account of the 
instrument pla} er s unavoidable lag behind the singer, 
are in most cases unable to accompany the music 
at all Under the circumstances, the most the} do is 
either to play the salient notes of the music or simplv 
strengthen the drone The instruments therefore 
lose their specialitv as accompanving parts and «impl} 
converge as it were into the drone 

The next step is to make the best attempt to 
preserve the qualit} of the notes emplov ed and make 
the music as much expressive as possible 

In the case of vocal music this is done b} proper 
voice training In Indian music due regard is therefore 
paid to voice training, but it is necessar} to remember 
here that voice — training as understood m India is 
different from voice-traimngasunderstood m the 
In Indian music, as each song is cast in one definite 
mood and empIo}s one scale vir that of the cho®en 
Raga alone, there are no sudden variations in the 

7 
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power nnd qualitj oftheyojce On the otherhand it 
ahnj s cecJvS nn opportanitj to make a smooth return 
to the tonic note In the Western sj stem however the 
music IS more of the dance tvpe and on account of the 
various parts develops a powerful mass of tone and 
effects sudden changes m the mood Again imitation 
of the cries of birds and beasts of the rustling of the 
leaves or of the thundering of the clouds, of the 
surging of the billows or of the roaring of a brook, 
counts as musical performance to the West whereas 
such performance has no place in Indian music It is 
no vionder, therefore if the voice production of an 
Indian performer sounds either holloa or monotonous 
to a casual listener who is normallj* trained in a 
diametricallj* different tradition To return to our 
point every Indian performer is espected to do his 
best in training the voice This is achieved by includ 
mg m the general training a practical course m Alapa 
making or Vocalisation so necessary for the beginner 
to attain proficiency in vocalisation and for the ad 
vanced student to retain the proficiencj once attained 
Voice training 

The Alapa — everases attach special importance to 
Re onance and Poise as these are the two essential 
things that develop the quaht) of the voice Proper 
breath control secures poise whereas resonance de- 
pends chieflj upon proficiency in immaculate articula 
tion The Ind an musician does not of course pre- 
set be an% particular exerases m breatlung but takes 
care to see that the Alapa exerc ses are so graded as 
to develop the po \ er of sustaining the voice with the 
greatest possible ease He therefore makes it a point 
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•to avoid nny jerXs or shocks in voice production and 
develops his capacity for sustaining the breath long 
enough by practicing the vocalisation to slow time. 
For the purposes of resonance, proficiency m immacu- 
late articulation is attained by a persistent practice 
in cleanly reproducing the vowel and consonant 
sounds occurring in the different words. Thus, 
everv’ syllable is cleanly attacked and after due sus- 
•pension is released uilh the utmost possible grace and 
ease. The few syllables, which satisfy all the expect- 
ations of such a practice, are specially singled out 
from the rest. The Nom-Thom lessons are meant for 
such a practice only. As these lessons form on inte- 
gral part of the practical training of ever> musician, it 
is necessary to consider here the degree of scientific 
interest attaching to the same. 

Both vowels and consonants are v ocal sounds and 
the musical quality of the voice is largely modified by 
their presence or otherwise. When breath, which 
throws the vocal chords into action, passes from the 
larynx on to the lips, it comes across the various reso- 
nating cavities m the mouth and causes the resulting 
sound to be amplified The amplification is further 
modified by the position of the tongue and the degree 
of the opening or closing of the teeth and the lips 

These cavities consist of the Pliarj*nx or the upper 
part of the throat, the soft palate, the hard palate and 
the Nasal cavity. The teeth and the lips xn 
collaboratioh with the tongue can be used with 
advantage to produce a good vocal tone. The strain 
oiitherocsil chords ram therefore he., reduced to a. 
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minimum b) the judicious use of these cavities and br 
the proper control and adjustment of the tongue, the 
teeth and the lips 

Of all sounds, vowels require the minimum of 
elTort for, a von el is breath unimpeded bj any of the 
organs of articulation but only moulded or modified 
into different sounds bj alterations m the shape of 
the mouth In phonetics voneU are often classified 
as medium or tlacJi In music hone%er, there 
is no need for such a distinction and it is enough to 
know whether a vowel is long or short a ®ingle sound 
or a diphthong In Indian music long towels are 
preferred to short and diphthongs to simple ones 

Among the consonants some are toiced and some 
are unvoiced The loiced consonants are generated 
bv the vibrations of the vocal chords but the unvoiced 
ones are not so generated The latter are pureh 
mechanical sounds either explosive or frictional in 
nature Thus the sound of T P etc is unvoiced and 
esplosiv e in nature That of F S Sb etc is al o 
unvoiced but is frictional in character For every 
voiced consonant there is a corresponding unvoiced 
consonant possible In everv daj speech onh a few 
of the probable number of such sounds are used 
Music however use® the unvoiced sounds with a 
distinct advantage and with m equal facility and 
purpose as the other sounds used in speech 

Of the vowels and consonants a vowel sound can 
l^e indefinitely Sustained without losing ita character 
istic effect A consonant on the otherhand is not a 
persistent sound being practically a new way of com 
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mencmg and ending avovrel sound The requirements 
-of a music'll note are therefore full) satisfied b) n 
von el sound onl) and on this account all vocalisation 
consists in sustaining the \ouels inthenords, fora 
desired period of time The consonants how e\ cr lend 
a further charm to the quaht) of a pure vowel sound, 
h) creating a vanet) in the attack and release of 
such sounds In Indian music the efiect is 
'paiticuhrl) happ) when a compound consonant fuses 
into a vow el diphthong which is sustained for some 
•time and then released Thus some syllables such as 
Om Nom, Thom Hrom Noum Rheem Dre, Dhru, 
Tom etc are traditional!) used in vocalisation/ ns 
these offer special facility and vanet) of pronunciation, 
and are chief!) the s)llables used in the Alapa— ever 
cises The reason whj particular consonants are 
chosen for the purpose of the attack and release of 
the above sjllables will be clear from the following 
explanation 


All consonants except the gutternis are formed 
in the front part of the mouth An eas) control over 
the movements of the front part of the mouth is there 
fore an ad\ antage m vocalisation Firstl) it gives ease 
of pronunciation of a majont) of the speech sounds and 
secondl) it amplifies the sound without the risk of gi\ mg 
a shock to the i,htUs On this account the Indian 
musician makes it a point to plase tJioHWiP^weU 
forward m the mouth In the case 
these muscles get sufficient trapip&^ven~'f»^ 
course of ever) day speech, rdCffig or recita^W^ 
mnd hence the importance of cuffltailiSg Nhfi hahio 
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good speech, reading or recitation, from the ^ er) child- 
hood In Indian music, however, this training is not left 
to chance and a course m Nom-Thom or Alapa-making 
IS invariablj prescribed for CAcrj student of music- 
The peculiantj of such a course is that it emploj s such 
9} Uables onlj , as v ould alw i) s place the tone -n ell for- 
■nard in the mouth, and provide sufficient training for 
the voice The sjllables of the Nom-Thom-group 
are, as vmU be easily seen, of the required nature, as 
thej are formed onlj in the front part of the mouth. 
Between themselves the) include all the essential 
vowels both simple and diphthong and emplo) such 
consonants only as place the tone well forward in the- 
moutb 

An AlSpa moves both in pitch and time and is thus 
a simple form of musical progression, in which the two 
well known principles M2 of rh)thmic advance and 
procedure b) determinate degrees are bonestlj follow- 
ed It IS etecuted first to a slow, then to a medium 
and finall) to a fast measure of time In an AlSpa the 
dominant notes of a Raga alwajs receive special prom- 
inence, thereb) making their companson or con- 
trast with the drone, quite distinct 

In the Dhcupada, (see Chapter VIII) the Alapas 
are given w ith the traditional S) Uables before the song 
proper commences In the other t>*pes, the> are given 
in the song proper and with the sj Uables of the words 
of the song itself The Alapas are first ver) short and 
,alwa) s end on the tome note Each successive Alapa 
graduall) accommodntes more and more sjllables and 
hence accommodates fresh notes in addition and 
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stretches o\cr a greater part of the time measure 
The final link m the AlSpa ends on the tome and is 
foUoNNCd bj a fi^ed link, cillcd the Jodacha (joining ) 
AlSpa, which leads from the tome to the burden of the 
song and thus completes the individual ejele of 
AlapiSs. 

When all the Alapas are sung, the TanSs or 
regular melodies begin. The difTcrcnce bet%scen an 
AlSpa and a Tana lies in the fact that in the Alapa the 
salient notes of the Raga receive special prominence, 
both in magnitude and time, whereas the T3na 
proceeds b) equal steps without preference for an> 
one note. The simple TSnas are sung with a single 
>ovrel-sQund advancing ya pitch b> the steps of the 
desired melodj Thej are followed bj what arc 
called Bol-TanSs i e. TSnSa in w Inch the ad\ anoe 
takes place b} the vowel-sounds of the successne 
syllables of the words of the song itself 

The progress of both AlSp^s and Tanas takes 
place bj four successive stages In the first stage, the 
advance is by Arolu-ascending-stcps, in the second, 
b> Avarohi-descending-steps, in the third bj Stb5> ee 
-stationarj steps-the same note repeating itself and 
in the fourth and thelaslby Samchan-roaming-steps. 
From the very ancient daj 8, Indian theorists, without 
exception, ha\e advocated that a fundamental 
difference exists between the processes of each of 
these stages, both m point of the quality or the 
character and the apparent pitch of the notes 

Thus m ascent, as we proceed higher, the notes 
become more and mote ngorous and individual m 
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character, ^vhereas in descent the case js the reverse 
Thus the feeling tone or the individual a2sthetic value 
of the n^tes IS different m the two processes This 
also is one of the reasons -why the enharmonic effect 
is distinctly visible m Indian music This is especially 
true of the notes which are distantlj related to the 
primes of the drone — the higher form occurring in the 
ascent and the low er one occurring in the descent 
On this account the character of the note, though not 
much changing, does change shghtlj in the two 
processes 

In the Sthaj ee or stationar) form of progression, 
the same note is repeated seieral tunes over, but, 
between two such repetitions the neighbouring note- 
usuall} the one just below-throws its shadow This 
IS especiallj noticeable when the tonic or its Octave 
IS repeated In this case the sharp Seventh, acting as 
a leading note, ns it were, throws its shadow between 
two such repetitions 

• 

In the Samchari i e the roaming or cotnples form 
of motion, the enharmonic changes do take place and 
can be determined bj the same rules onlj separately 
applied to each ascending descending or stationary 
section of the melodj In short, it is not sufficient 
to know the scale of a Raga but it is necessary to know 
further the different groups of notes functioning in 
the Raga, with their proper sequence of ascent, de- 
scent, stationary or Samcbari form of motion 

In an AlSpa, the Meenda or glide is often eniplo> ed 
and It maj sometimes evtend to a full octave or even 
beyond In the glide, the voice or the note does not 
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TOO^e b> steps, but glides on continuous!} . This may 
npparentl} be considered ns Molating the well re- 
spected principle of procedure b) determinate degrees 
or steps The contradiction ho^rc^er is onl} superfi- 
cial, for, the motion of a glide has a twofold signi- 
ficance 

In the glide, the aoicc is stressed just \rhen it 
passes up or down through the pitch of the legitimate 
notes of the Haga scale and remains pcrfcctl} smooth 
and gliding for the rest of its journc} The points of 
stress, therefore, mark the beginning of fresh steps apd 
thus form a legitimate piece of melody against the glid- 
ing background Thus in a glide, the principle of proce- 
dure b} determinate degrees IS trul} observed in spirit 
In Western music also,theglidc is frequcntl} cmplo> ed, 
in spite of the fact that the general theory of that s} s- 
tern does not tolerate its use Thus in the solo perform 
ances, particular!} those on the riolm, such glides are 
frequently pla}edandas Prof Blasserna tells us are 
played with great effect also Then the general 
abomination of the glide ma} be due to the f ict that 
in a s} stem w hich is keen on harmon} , a glide may 
become a source of great lundrance The exact 
moment of stress seldom happens to be the same with 
different people, even in the case of a single gliding 
note and shall therefore be grossl} missed in harmony 
w here a number of notes are emplo} etl and are pla} ed 
by different people To saae music from such a 
tmest} of things the Western system puts a general 
ban on the glide But as Indian music is homophonic, 
there is no such risk and hence it uses the glide 
freely and with distinct effect also In a glide, except 
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for the moment of stress, there )S a general suspension 
of the notes and this establishes a sense of stretch or 
tension and creates a longing for an early rehef being 
restored The relief comes when the moment of 
stress just arrnes or the suspended note or loice 
finall} resolves into a well<de6ned consonant note of 
the ESga scale, usually the tonic The glide therefore 
pbys a great msthetic role in Indian music and is a 
V erj fav ounte ornament with all performers 

As will be seen fromtbe explanation of the nature 
of a glide, a note becomes legitunate if it receives 
special stress and duration or else it is merely a 
passing note and does not gather enough moment to 
make an impression at all A note can therefore be 
pushed into the back ground or av oided m twowa3s, 
either b} omitting it altogether or by using it merely 
as a passing note, without acj stress or duration 
This IB what the ancient theorists of Indian music 
meant by Varjyatvn or omission of o note It is either 
by Alpatva i e by lightly passing over it or bj 
Anabbhyasa or Langhana, meaning total omission 

Thus, as remarked elsewhere, every Raga is a 
special aesthetic scheme, having an individuaUty even 
in Its physical form So in the case of Ragas which 
are verj close to one another, utmost care has to 
be taken to preserve their individual character in tact 
This IS done by supplementing the VadiSamvadi 
arrangement and the melodic speuahties or rules of 
each b} the proper choice of the AlapSs and Tanas of 
their ascending or descending motion, and of the use 
of gUdes or otherwise 
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We now come to the all important and ever inter- 
esting aspect of Indian Music viz. its capacity to mal:o 
an emotional appeal. The Ragas and their RasSs — 
emotional appc.al — Imvebccna subject of \cry close 
attention even from the \cr>* early days and ever 
since have given rise to fantastic notions and surmises 
about them. Thus, there have been a few who 
think that music is merely a passing show or n pastime 
and has nothing to do with the inner mechanism of 
emotion. There haAO been others who declare that 
music can give rise to any and every emotion and can 
develop it to any degree of intensity. There Iwe 
been yet others, who would assign this or that emotion, 
to a according as it would please them. There is 

thus a mess of all things, with the result that there 
have been keen differences of opinion on the point. 

The problem of the RSgas and tlicir Rasas or emo- 
tions is not however os clusne as it IS thought to be, 
and if attempted vith the proper spirit of critical 
analysis, admits of a fairly rational solution. To begin 
with, the problem has a threefold aspect. Just ns the 
seer of an object, the object, and the process of 
seeing are the complements of a single action, the 
musician ( or the listener ), the music and the process 
of performing ( ox listening ) are the complements of 
one and the same action, resulting in a certain musical 
appeal. 

Hence, the nature and the de'gree of the emotion- 
al appeal may have much to do w ith^ the peculiarities 
of each of these. The performer and the listener ha%'e a 
certain imiial freedenn ol naming or choosing their- 
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-ovrnimterial mz the Ragiandthe song etc, but having 
chosen the material once, thej have to accept the Law 
and order of the chosen theme as also its limitations 
In music, sound being the medium, both the performer 
and the listener need have a clear understanding of its 
laws and must, from the first, paj due regard to them 
The sViW ol the peiioTroei then lies in interpreting 
these lavs in as man} beautiful wa} g as possible and 
in creating different beautiful orders and patterns, out 
of them Though music thus offers great scope for 
personal skill and variet}, jet under the reilofthis 
vanet), there is alua>s that gracious presence of a 
unit), the unit} based upon the obsenance of the 
physical laws In considering the problem of RnsSs 
therefore, precedence ought to be gi\en to the laws of 
harmony over the likes and dishkes of individuals 
These Ians uiU eier remain uhat the} are and mil 
not alter like the tastes of individuals Hence the 
problem of the relation between the KSgSs and their 
emotional appeal must be considered independently 
of the likes and dislikes of men Further, it must in 
no na} be considered from the viewpoint of the other 
arts-particularlv of poclrj Its consideration has 
however been vitiated b} such wrong notions and the 
vitiation IS almost complete! Personal likes and di^hkcs 
tacked on unintelligible ancient practices, rivnlr) for 
doing the gigantic or humanl} impossible feats, want 
of a general education or scientific grounding and a 
general consenntism among the artists are mainl) 
responsible for ibis «orr} state of things 1 Those, who 
maintain that the problem of the emotional appeal of 
the RSgSs admits of no «oluUon, Cither suffer from the 
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nbovc defects, or want to take undue liberty with the 
laws of harmony. From n purely rational point of 
view however, the laws of harmony oupht to primarily 
figure in the solution of the problem. Then it may be 
for the artist to give within the limited freedom nllow'- 
cd- such a setting to the laws as may best serve his 
motives. True art therefore hes in the intelligent inter- 
pretation of these laws rather than in taking undue 
freedom with them, as also »n not allowing the other 
arts to react on them in an unhealthy manner. Thus 
in analysing the problem of the Rasas, we must look 
for the scat of the emotional appeal in the law s them* 
selves. 

Consonance is the first and foremost consideration 
upon which the laws of harmony are based. Music 
therefore employs consonances for a pleasant and 
hence for a bright cnfccl. 

Dissonance, on the other hand, is jarring and deals 
a shock which the car protests So music employs 
dissonances for an unplc.as.ant and hence for a dull or 
sad effect. 

For the purposes of Indian music, the degree of 
consonance or dissnonace generated bj* a note is 
easily determined by simply knowing how the note 
is related to the Ionic-harmony of the drone. As 
already investigated in a proious chapter, the resul- 
tant notes of this harmony are the first few harmonic 
upper partials of the fundamental note — which is the 
most powerful of all. Hence the comparison of a 
note with the tonic baimony of the drone is primarily 
a comparison with the fundamental note itself. 
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Then to determine the character of a note, the 
-follOTTing tvro rules will snCBce 

1 The phisical appeal of a note is pleu^nt 
(bright) or unpleasant (duU) according as a note 
IS a consonance or a dissonance 

2 The closer the harmonic relationship of the 
note with the tonic the greater is the degree of con 
sonance and the further the harmonic relationship the 
greater is the degree of dissonance, generated bj: the 
notes 

The following table giresthe mdindual character 
of each note in relation to the tonic note, as per the 
two rules giTen above — 

1 Absolute consonances - Unison and Octave 

2 Perfect consonances - Fifth and Fourth 

j Medial consonances - Major and Minor 

Thirds 

4 Imperfect dissonances - ‘Major Second and 

Sixth 

5 Perfect dissonances - Minor Second 

Minor Sixth 

Major Seventh 

Ausmented Fourth 

In Indian music the Minor Seremh is usuallj 
associated with the Fifth (or the Fourth) and then 
It is a medial consonance In other cases, it belongs 
to the class of mpcrfcct dissonances 

These two rule then detenune the indniduaJ 
character of each note But ns a R2ga docs not employ 
only one note but necessarily cinplojs a group of at 
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least five to seven notes, vrhat would be the Rasa or 
the feeling tone of the R5ga may seem to remain yet 
undecided. But it should be remembered here, that 
the R5ga-system is based on the idea that each R5ga 
is to give prominence to one particular note in prefer- 
ence to others and so should become the vehicle of 
what that note stands for. Thus in a RSga, 
the part played by the V5di, being the most emphatic, 
survives to tho end and maintains its swing and 
■potency all along, by pushing the clashing detail out 
of sight, by less emphasis, attention or prominence. 
In choosing a Raga, therefore, its musical theme or 
better its emotional appeal is chosen as well, and the 
latter is mainly governed by the character of its VSdi 
or dominant note. The VSdi note therefore serves as 
an indev, as it were, of the kind of appeal a RSga may 
■put forth. 

As there arc three types of notes, such ns, 
absolute or perfect consonances, medial consonances 
■and dissonances, the corresponding musical appeal of 
the respective Vadi notes will also be of three differ- 
ent types. 

The appeal would put on an openly gay and bright 
character for consonances, whereas for dissonances, 
it would be openly sad and dull or depressing. If the 
Vadi happens to be a medial consonance, the appeal 
would neither be very bright nor very dull, but would 
be intermediate between the tw'o and thus would 
seem rather indefinite m character. Under the circum- 
stances, the uncertainty, m the part played by the 
medial consonance of the Vadi note, is removed by- 
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further stressing either the consonant or dissonant 
notes from the remaining part of the Raga-scale 

The consonances can be stressed m two ways, 
Tiz by giving them individual prominence or by 
passing over the dissonant notes hghtlr or b} 
omitting the latter altogether The same is true of 
the disconances also 

In this way, if the Vadi is meant to hai e a bnght 
appeal, the consonances ought to predominate and iT 
it IS to have a sad or depressing appeal the di - 
sonances must receive greater prominence The appeal 
would then be fairly dehnite in character It would 
of course be not very porverful but would on tbit 
account be subtle and hence would require great ‘hill 
and insight m its proper delineation 

In this manner, we can make music as much 
bnght or dull, gi) or depressing as we like, by choos- 
ing the \ adi note lO a suitable manner and according!} 
impress the car phj sicall) But euch mu>=ic ma} not 
necessarily touch the mind nor move the heart To 
do so, the mind has to be led from the purely phy«icil 
into the iBsthctic or emotional regions To stir the 
mind, a centre of interert mart be created and the 
interest must be further advanced bv raising an 
expectation which when fulfilled offers great relief and 
makes for joy and pleasure On the other hand tho 
nonfulfilment of an expectation makes one uneasy and 
sad or miserable 

Interest may be created and further advanced 
by — 

1 The poetic theme 
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2. Certain actions and expressions, ns in 
n dance, or by 

5. The power of tones alone. 

Drama employs all these three together nnd is 
thus a mixed form of art. But m its purest form, each 
art employs Us own medium and docs its best in that 
medium irrespectively of the others. So, poetry 
employs only words, painting depicts certain postures 
or scenes, dancing employs only bodily actions nnd 
expressions. Similarly, music employs only the tones 
and through them develops the power to make an 
emotional appeal. In the fitness of things, therefore, 
the poetic and other bearings, although modifying the 
■musical effect to a certain extent, have a secondary 
place in the consideration of the esthetics of music 
•as a pure art. The mslhcUcs of music must therefore 
concern itself with the intelligent use of different 
■musical sounds on their acoustic merit only. This 
ment, or the artistic potentiality of a musical note, 
•depends upon the following 

1 . The harmonic relationship of the note tow ards 
the tome or fundamental note, as also towards 
the other notes of the scale. 

2 Individual tonal variations. 

3 Individual th>thraic \amtions. 

Thus under the first category, a comparison with 
the fundamental discloses the individual character of 
a note, either as a consonance or dissonance and ns 
previously explained, putsona pleasant or unpleasant 
appeal. Next, the consonance of a note becomes more 
8 
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bright b} assocnting the note with another which is 
less consonant than itself If the note however is 
associated with another more consonant than it=elf 
then the degree of consonance is toned down 

Similarlj, a dissonant note, when associated witlr 
another still more dissonant, appears less dissonant 
and when associated with a note which is less dissonant 
or comparatively more consonant than itself, appears 
more dissonant by the contrast provided 

To make the contrast bold enough so as to easilj“ 
attract the attention of a listener, the note, which is 
intended to receive greater attention, is distinctly 
liinted at, but is deliberate!) delayed b) the inter- 
vention of a second note, which is eustained a little 
too long This delay, at a cntical moment when a 
note of some prominence is clearly hinted at but is 
purposely avoided, establishes a sense of tension, to- 
which the mind reacts b) insisting upon its cpcedy re- 
moval and thereby shows a yet greater preference for 
the dela) ed note This is a very favounte artifice of the 
Indian singer and corresponds to the appoggiatura” 
of the European s) stem In Indian Music if the Raga 
IS intended to hai e a bright appeal the tension is 
removed b) making a graceful return to the "dominant 
note of the Raga or more generally to the prime notes 
of the drone, which being the most consonant enliven 
the bright and gay character of the music If hou ever 
the RSga is meant to make a sad or a pathetic appeaV 
the tension on account of the delaying note is allow cd 
to remain for a much longer time or ns in some cases 
rs not at all removed, nor docs the dclajing note 
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necessarily lead to a consonance. Tho uneasiness 
therefore persists and is further aggravated, thereby 
mating its ciTcct more touching or pathetic. 

In short, the notes of the Raga-scalcmay be asso- 
ciated together with a double end in view. It may be 
cither for toning up or dow n the individual character of 
one of them or may be for the purposes of *appogsia- 
ittra'. In the latter case, if the delaying notes 
finally lead to strong consonances, tho effect is pecu- 
liarly pleasant. Such consonances are none other 
than the fundamental note and its Fourth or Fifth, 
which function as the prime notes of the drone. The 
Indian LIustcian therefore uses the notes just preced- 
ing or following the primes, for the purpose of leading 
the music to them. Tho leading notes are as a rule a 
semitone below or above the primes. Thus, there are 
six leading notes in Indian music, two for each prime 
note. Accordingly, the sharp Seventh and the flat 
Second net ns the upv\ ard and dow nvv ard leading notes 
for the tonic, the sharp Fourth and the flat Si\th for 
the major Fifth, and the major Third and the sharp 
Fourth for the major Fourth. European music uses 
generally one leading note— the sharp Seventh — for 
leading to the ne\t higher note, the Octave. Indian 
music, on the otherhand, uses both the upward and 
downward leading notes v^itb equal facility and uses 
not only one or two, but all of them, as required. 

The individual character of a note may be further 
modified by effecting suitable changes in its tonal 
qualitj' and by subjecting it to rUj-thmic variations. 
With the help of such changes it is possible to create 
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several forms of musical evpiessiou 'vfhich may 
accentuate the appealoftheRaga B} virtue oftbetonal 
quality and rhythmic advance different t} pes of musical 
expression have much in common with certain every 
da) associations and evperiences and on that account, 
lead the mind easily into the sphere of parallel 
activit) and experiences from life Such musical 
expressions therefore mahe the character and extent 
of the musical appeal more specific Thus, bright and 
cheerful sounds remind us of joyful things, harsh and 
loud sounds of anger or power sad and subdued 
tones of sorrow bereavement or fear and so on 
The above experiences are intimatel) linked up with 
changes in the quabt) of the tone There are other 
experiences which are linked up m a similar manner 
■with changes m their rhythmic bearings Thus steady 
and sustained notes remind one of stead) and 
peaceful things and a rapidl) varjmg voice of 
impatience or hasty action A strained voice signifies 
effort a checked voice reticence or shyness and a 
well regulated speech shows chntj of thought and 
definiteness of purpose Thus bj a judicious choice 
of the tonal and rhythmic forms of expression the 
mood of a RSga can be firmlj established and music 
raa) trul) become a vehicle of an emotional appeal 
of various degrees of intensit) 

In Indian music such changes are technically 
known as Camakas of which there are a few stand 
ard or stock forms which form a necessary part of the 
education of every student of the art 

So far we hare bneflj cons dered the different 
aesthetic principles and artistic devices that are 
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usually cmplo>cd m Indian music to maV-c it fully 
exptessi\c. Emotion in music must not ho^\e\e^be 
missed for emotionalism. Emotion, if it Is to be 
represented sincerely , must be understood thoroughly, 
hence it must be alwajs under the control of the 
singer’s mind. In its naked form, an emotion may 
sometimes gather so much force that it ma> become 
the cause of acute ph) steal pnin or undesirable organic 
sensations Under the circumstances, the emotion 
becomes unbearable and hence unenjo^able Music 
does not aim at representing the emotions m their 
naked form If music ’acre a blind imitation of life or 
a^e^e meant for awakening the animal instincts in man^ 
It could hat e hardlj provided the kind of gentle enjo) - 
ment it provides now, nor could it baae made life nn> 
the better or nobler for that In expressing an> 
emotion, music tries to dominate its brute force 
through artistic expression As on illustration, it 
should be noted that Folk music and dances do put up 
a \erj pow erful emotional appeal but fail to make an> 
musical effect, worth the name The emotional power 
IS due to the crude and blind imitation of life in all its 
acuteness, which however, for want of domination 
through musical expression, apparently becomes 
uninteresting and often painful It is on this account 
that barbaric or crude forms of music fail to pro\ ide 
any enjoyment ‘in which there can be ecstasy 
w ithout grimace or submission v. itUout tears 

Refined music, therefore, does not stop with the 
mere generation of an emotion, but by uniting it w ith 
musical form, conquers its brute force , thus trans- 
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forming it from i material into an ideal form The 
Rasa or the emotional effect of a Raga belongs to such 
a class of emotions In the beginning, it seems to merge 
into common emotions hot reall> turns out to be such 
as finds no existence in nature This is h> the Rasa 
problem of the Ragas has become *0 naughtj* For, to 
those who Tvisb that the emotion must appear in all its 
acuteness, the Raga music would be gentle be>ond 
toleration To those who revel in gigantic feats and 
musical acrobatics, music ma} have no value as an art, 
but IS a matter of mere pastime or sport There are 
others who no doubt consider music as a great and 
noble art, but who see no reason v,hy the mood, 
instead of remaining the same throughout, should not 
change at v lU, as in the music of the West The mood 
of Western songs does change according to the 
impulse of the moment, but at the same time, it should 
be remembered tltst sach ebanges are xrarked up bj 
transposition at will, bp the introduction of specially 
prepared discords not belonging to the scale proper 
and by other artistic means which the unities of 
Indian music cannot tolerate even for one moment 
On the otherhand, Indian music does not allow trans 
position, insists upon using one and the same scale 
throughout, and of that scale also, a chosen note or a 
particular consonance or dissonance is to predominate 
m preference to anj other notes Under these cir- 
cumstances, It IS no wonder if the mood remains onl> 
of one kind So long as the Unities of HindusthSm 
music remain vhat they are the result cannot be 
otherwise The inabiht) to change the mood at will is 
however more than counterbalanced bj the seicral 
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FORltS OF MTSICAL COia*OSITIOS 

I 

Indian music has trom time to time erolred a 
number of forms for the expression of its manifold 
beauties Beginning with the S3man Chant which 
had four distinct stages in its progression, forms such 
ns the Vritta, Chhanda, Geeta, and the Prabandha^ 
became current in the years that followed Each of 
these again consisted of four parts such as the Udgraha 
Melapal-n, DhruwS and the Abhoga The Prabandhn 
form seems to hare been current up to the hte 
eleventh century, for, it is to this period of time that 
the famous Geeta Goitnd of Jayadeva, composed m 
the Frabandha form, belongs These PrabandhSs of 
Jayadeva have ho^eier only two parts — the DhruNiS 
and the Abhoga — instead of all the four It thus appears 
that the Frabandha form also was in a stage of evolu- 
tion and was replaced in course of time bj other 
forms, such as the Knties and the Bhajans etc There 
IS ground to belieie that along with these classical 
forms of musical composition, there were sunulta 
neously current some other forms also, which were 
rather free or loose in character and were perhaps 
the cause of much chaos in the few-centuries that 
followed Jayadera The first to stop the rot was Raja 
Alana ( 1486-1526 AD) who either invented or 
patronised the famous Dhrapada style This style, so 
well known and respected even up to this day, was 
further perfected bj great musicians like Haridaa 
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SwSmi and his famous disciple-Tansen, m particular 
and found great favour -with Akabar's Court. 

The Dhrupada-as its meaning indicates-is the strict 
style. A style to deserve the name strict must or 
course contain the essentials of a system in a cleai^ 
and simple form, and it is so with the Dhmpada-style. 
It is laid dou-n that in tbeDhrupada, there must be no 
fiourishes or embelUslunents in its progression, and. 
that it should proceed by determinate steps only. In 
other words the Dhrupada strictly follows the two 
well-known principles viz. of rhj'thmic mo\ement and. 
procedure by determinate degrees. As already remark- 
ed in the preceding chapter, these principles actively 
figure vn the AlSpa-exercises, which the Dhrupada- 
slnger in consequence must have thought as a fit pre- 
lude to the Cheeja or song proper. These AISpSs do 
not as a rule employ any fived time-measure but onl}- 
observe the broad principle of rb>thmic-advonce, and 
are intended to elaborate the beauties of the chosen 
Mga, in all its details. This practice of giving the 
Aiapas as a prelude to the song proper perhaps corre- 
sponds to the Udgraha and Melapaka stages, not met 
with or mentioned in the Prabandhas of the Geeta 
GoMnd. Perhaps, they were then too well-known to 
need any mention J 

To return to our point, the Dbrupada-singer first 
docs his best in elaborating the chosen I^ga with 
A15p5s, sung or pkayed m the order described in the 
preceding chapter. Next he begins to give his Cheeja 
or song proper, at first to slow time. The poetic 
composition is so composed and set if necessary as to 
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'Correctl) obsene the sequence of the long nod short 
Tequired b} the chosen time>mea*ure This sequence 
does not admit of anj aonations on any account 
and at anj stage of development The poetic words 
of the composition are, as it trere, screwed to a 
rigid framework in the form of the time measure 
So, the song, though remaining academically pure, 
soon becomes uninteresting The onlj opportumtj 
for some relief is provided when a well-aimed return 
to the old time-measure is made after doubling 
trebling or sometimes quadrupling the time or tempo 
of the song Such changes in the tempo result m a 
variety of cross metre and require great precision 
and personal skill 

The Dhrupada-style requires a manlj and power- 
ful voice, which must be further capable of sustaining 
Its qualit}, in «pite of the variations of time or tempo, 
jnentioned aboie 

In the old days, a Dbrupada used to have four 
poetic divisions or parts, but at present it usuallj 
possesses onl) two and more in evceptional cases 
onlj These parts in their order are known as the 
Sthaj ee, Antara, Samc haree and Abhoga 

In the Sthaj ee, bas3 notes are employed on a verj 
large scale and the musical sentences and phrases 
nrst circle round the Vadi or the dominant note of 
the RSga and then return to the tonic or the funda- 
mental 

In the second part or the Antara, the notes from 
^he cuddle octave and particularly those from its 
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■second tetrachord are given free play, and the musi- 
cal phrases first lead to the higher Octave and then 
make a return to the fundamental 

In the SamchSree or the third part, the music 
usually starts with the base note of the second tetra- 
chord, then leads to the upper Octave, not with a 
straight and simple form of melody, but vvhh artistic 
twists and curves and the melodj thus oscillates, 
-backwards and forwards, as it were In this part also, 
the notes do not go be)ond the Octave and usually 
•end on the tonic or the other prime note the drone 
In the Abhoga or the fourth part of the Dhrupada, 
■the periormer employs notes from nil three 
registers and tries his best to go to the highest possi- 
ble pitch which he can reach with ease and effect 
At present, DbrupadSs consist of only two parts 
and It IS in the second part or the Antafa that the 
jperformer does his best and compressed everything 
that otherwise used to belong to the remaining two 
parts 

As already remarked elsewhere, the poetic theme 
•of a Dhrupada IS usually very simple and is musical 
first and poetic afterw ards 

The chief merit of the Dhrupada-st>le is in its 
-Strict adherence to the two fundamental principles viz. 
of rh> ihmic ad\ ance and procedure by determinate 
degrees The constant aim of the artist is therefore 
to make the highest possible effect w ith a few simple 
cle'in notes, unaccompanied bj any flourishes, shakes 
or such other touches of grace The Dhrupada there- 
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fore easily preserves the punt} of the Raga. It is 
thus a clean and correct form of music and rightly 
deserves the name "stnct style ’ conferred on it^ 
and IS on that account held in very high regard by 
successive generations of musicians 

The chief defects of the Dhrupada stj le are how- 
ever its monotony and absolute denial of anj scope 
for musical grace or dehcac}. As no flourishes or 
embellisliments, bj way of Tanas or such other touches 
of grace are allowed, the Dhrupada soon becomes n 
self recurring musical feat Again, the %'iriations of" 
tempo give the upper hand to rhythm over the tonal 
shades, r\ hich though manlj and powerful soon become 
monotonous and wear out the patience of the listener 
in a short time 

Hon, sung in the Dham3r tunc measure and on 
that account knoii n as Ohamar itself, is another form of 
musical composition, which is similar to the Dhrupada 
in Its structure and progression The poetic theme 
of the Hon, usuall} concerns itself with the playful 
incidents of the childhood of Lord Shree Krishna 

Another form of musical composition is the TarSnS, 
which employs onij the AlSp s} llables, mz Jsom, 
Thom, etc The TarSna emplo>s tones for their tonal 
values and altogether ignores the literarj or the poetic 
merit of words and so in one sense is an ideal form 
of pure!} musical expression In the Dhrupada, the 
A15p5s which form the prelude are given to a ver) 
stow time and cmploj no fixed time measure as sacJi 
The TarSnS IS a refined tjpo of such A15p5s, ns it 
were, for Ji is sung to a fixed measure of time and is 
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•further developed as an independent Cheeja or song, 
of which the tones and not the words speah. As the 
Tarana is a composition in a strict measure of time 
and must put up an appeal without the aid af poetry. 
It requires great personal still and abihtj of intell 
igent interpretation, on the part of the artist Since it 
is sung usually to a fast time measure and employs 
numerous tjpes of rhythmic arrangements, it helps 
the artist to de\elop a subtle yet an accurate sense of 
rhjthmanda facility of musical improvisation at a 
•very short notice Thus in the TarSnS, the slow 
AlSpSs of the Dhrupada are linhed up into different 
groups of melodic orders, which serve as model links 
for the Tana and particularly for the BolatSna, in 
which the melod) fully brings out the vowel and 
consonant values of the s>llables emplojed The 
Tana or the melody consisting of such model links 
naturally preserves all the niceties of the Rsgn Other 
Tanas, based upon mere permutations and combina- 
tions of the notes of the Raga-scale, do not possess 
the same merit as those described above On this 
account, a few good Tatanas illustrating each Raga 
are alv, a\ s m stock of every classical singer The 
Tarana thus serves os a training ground in acquiring 
facility in Tanas and particularly in Bolatanas, stretch- 
ing over a fived interval of time and on account of its 
ability to bring out the vowel and consonant effect 
fully, can give a good finish to the voice training 
method previously described 

Thumn is another interesting form of musical 
composition A majority of such songs employ scales 
which are usually met with in the Folk songs and 
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Their music though not much differing from that of 
the Thumri is not however of the same high order. 

The Thumri proper is sung to a slow time and it is 
only for remQ\ing the monotony of rhythm, that the 
time is temporarily doubled or a Tana is taken as a 
finishing stroke and then a return is made to the 
slow time. 

The whole technique of Thumri-singing lies in 
passing from one note to another in a ^e^y graceful 
manner and particularly in introducing the Octave 
and the Fifth, which are deliberately delayed by the 
intervention of a less consonant note, used as a lead- 
ing note. 

The glide also is a very favourite ornament of the 
Thumn-singer and is specialiy helpful in introducing 
notes which need special treatment Thus in a 
glide, the more important notes of the R5ga are 
stressed and the less important are lightly passed 
over. As described in a prcMOUS chapter, the glide, 
by suspending some of the notes is helpful m 
establishing a sense of tension which is remo\ed only 
when It returns to the dominant note of the 
Raga or to the fundamental or the other prime note 
and IS on that account freely used to heighten the 
effect of the Thumri. The Thuran-form is essentially 
emotional in character, in spite of the fact that the 
scales used are plain and simple in form. What then 
makes the appeal so emotional ? It is nothing but an 
ability to make the most of the rcsthetic value of 
each note by a process cither of associating, contrast- 
ing or suspending such notes in the light of the 
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3 )oeUc theme In n Thttmn mo«t of the mnhetic 
-procea'es irhich hare a root in the tonal touches are 
"therefore activeh preeent The Thumn therefore 
though simple in form nnd scale reqaire> a great 
Tnaetera of these delicate proce®«es and hence is the 
meeting ground of the best tn the Folk as vrell as the 
Clt'fstcal type of Indian music It i» no rronder 
therefore that ^thin it« rerv limited held of RagSs 
the Thumn is equallv popular both among the ma sea 
and the more advanced classes 

The neit form of muaical composition is the Toppa 
It employs the same RagSs as those of the Thumn 
form Its field is therefore verr limited The 
TappS does not aim at a «low or gradual progfe««ion 
of the theme which is ususllr in the Punjabi or 
Pushtu language Even from the beginning it revels 
jn ornamental Sounshe® at the occurrence of almost 
ever} accented portion of the bar — usually signified 
bv a long vowel — and builds up the nclodi bi elab* 
orate turns and trills nthcr than by a glide which is 
scarcely used in a TappS The turns and trills arc 
known as * "Muikics of which there are several 
subvarieties «uch as Rhatka Giikad Jatnjarna ^ansa 
AD'a 6 , 0 , These Murkics are a speciality of the 
TappS and provide good practice in developing vocal 
facilitj m singing several kinds of delicate T5n5s The 
•one point to be remembered about the TSnSs or 
-jnclodic flouriehcs of the TappS is that wbeiber the 
Tina 1 Simple or ornament^ the «ucce«9ive link?, 
taken up or down are taken step by step only and 
“yv^itbout any break between them A melodic or orna- 
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Tnental phrase begins on a bar and continues over its 
full extent. Then another phrase begins on the next 
bar and continues over that bar and in this manner 
the melody moves over all the four bars or stages 
or spans of each cycle of the Tappa-measure. Tappa. 
literally means a stage or a halting place on a journey 
and Since there are four such stages in the Tappi 
measure, the style is named as Tappa itself. 

We now come to the most important form of musical 
composition viz. the Khyal, which, for the last two 
hundred years and over, has almost monopolised the 
attention of the best musical brains. The Khyal is 
composed in a number of time-measures such as the 
TilvradS, ZumrS, DheemS TritSl, AdS ChautSl, EktSl^ 
TtitSl, ZaptSl, &c. The KhySl has two varieties viz^ 
the Vilarabita or the great KhySls and the Eken or 
the short ones. Whatever the variety, a song 
either has two divisions viz. the Sthayee and th^ 
AntarS. 

The great KhySls, of course, employ the longer time^ 
measures and are sung to slow time. These were 
first derived from the Dhiupadas and have therefore to 
be developed in the beginning much along the same 
lines. The slow, steady and sure development ot 
such Khyals enables the music to presen’C it^ 
serenity and weight as in the Dhrupada-style. After 
singing the Sthayee once or twice completely, the 
Antara is sung once, so as to enable the listener to 
grasp the poetic theme without much trouble. Theii 
a return is made to the Sthayee. At the end of the 
first phrase which usually leads to the Sam or the 
9 
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chjef bar of the SthSjee, AlSpSs are gradually 
appended The Alapae at first extend over two or 
three notes onlj and so arc xerj short They usu'Uly 
■extend to the Vadi or the dominant note of the Raga, 
failing which to the subdominant or the Samradt note 
The second AlSpa is given b} adding one more note 
to the first, the note to be added being tlie next 
higher or lower note according as the AlSpa first 
ascends or descends Three such AlSpas are given 
and are followed b) the first phrase, which closes the 
cjcle on the chief bar of the measure Then the 
AlSpSs grow graduallj longer and extend beyond one 
cycle of the time-measure and a corresponding 
■change in the point of their start is prenouslj con- 
templated over, so as to end them in time and return 
the music invariably to the chief bar without fall In 
«uch AlSpSs the glide is frequently employed with 
^eat effect Having exhausted the simple types of 
'both the ascending and descending AlSpSs in this 
manner, a start is made with the Vakra or more 
elaborate AlSpSs Having done with them also, the 
AlSpas are given to faster — usually — duple time, so 
that they generate simple Tanas out of them WTien 
the principal types of such Tanas are sung, the 
Sthayee is sung once again, thus indicating the end 
of the first stage in the progression 

Then the Antara is sung and a process similar to 
that of the Alapas in the Sthayee is foliowed, with 
the only difference that such Alipas begin on the 
base note of the second tetrachord or if the dominant 
19 verj close to it, on the dominant and end on the 
upper Octave instead of on the tonic note This may 
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Tiring to the notice of the reader that there is a close 
•similarity in the Antaia of the Khyai and that of the 
"Nom, Thom, Alapas in the prelude to the Dhrupada, 
After elaborating the Alapas m all their details, a 
•second return is made to the Sthayee or the first 
part of the song. This time the Alapas are elaborated 
not by lengthening a single vowel sound, but ore 
^iven with constantly changing vowel sounds, 
•which are further enriched by their association with 
the consonants occurring in the words. Such Alapas 
are called ‘ Bol-AlSpas.' By and by, at the end of 
each Bol-Alapa, small TSnas are appended and these 
became gradually longer and more frequent. The 
TSnSa replace the AlSpSs completely, just when the 
latter are almost exhausted. 

The third stage now begins, when a full and free 
«cope is given to all kinds of TSnSs which of course 
obey the same order of precedence as the Alapas, 
both in the tempo and direction of motion. In the 
TSnSs, there is always a point-to-point race between 
each new step in the melody and each M&trS or time- 
span allowed to the note or such a group of them and 
the excellence of the performance lies in the perfect 
agreement between the two. Such on agreement 
alone holds the balance of the song. To relieve the 
■monotony of the TSnSs, the performer occasionally 
sustains the most consonant notes such as the Octave 
and the major Fifth and stays on them long enough 
—say for half or the whole of one cycle of the time- 
measure. In reaching such notes, the major Seventh 
and the sharp Fourth ore used as leading notes, which 
brighten the music stlU further. Another way of 
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enlivening the effect of the TSnas is to interspersff 
them with Gamahas and particular!} ^Mth glides which 
often stretch over an octave and more These relieve 
the listener, for a time, from the rapidly advancing 
rh}thm The strong assertion and sustaining of the- 
fundamental note and Its Octave or the Fifth serve 
another musical purpose, in that the} help the per- 
former to maintain in tact his sense of correct in- 
tonation and allow him some time to think over fresh- 
methods of improvisation 

In the fourth or the final stage, all kinds of TSnas,. 
both of the simple and BoltSna-type are executed la- 
all their complex forms In such TSnSs there is usually 
a fusion of the two types They general!} employ 
quadruple time and embrace as much of the three 
registers as ma} be possible for the performer, who is 
expected to do his best, both in point of the elegance 
bf the perConaance and the rapidity of titne-keepmg 

To the second variety belong the Eken or short 
Kh}als, which are usually in medium Tina Tala 
and are first sung to medium and then to fast time. 
These Kh}als have comparatively lighter themes 
such as those of the Tbumries Usually they are 
so composed as to accommodate one s} liable in one 
Matra or unit of time, or sometimes more syllables 
also There is therefore hardly any scope in such 
Kh}als for slow Alapas or Tanas and much less 
scope for a glide Such short Khyals are not 
therefore ideally complete units in themselves, in 
as much as they are capable of only such develop- 
ment as belongs to the third and fourth stages of the 
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‘Chapter Vliri THE SHORTER KHYAI- 

■bigger Khj51s. The practice therefore is such, that 
« bigger Khyal is fully developed over the first two 
•stages and is followed by a short one, which develops 
•the third and the fourth stages further. The third stage 
requires faster time and then it becomes a little 
awkward and inconvenient to give a bigger Khyal 
with a grave theme originally meant for a long and 
•slow measure of time. The bigger Khyal is then 
•purposely brought to an end and the remaining part 
•of the progression is given with the new or the short- 
-er Khyal, which is then taken up ns a continuation 
^ 6 { the bigger one itself. It is for this reason that the 
IKhySl style uses a Jodi or pair of songs to bring out 
(the full beauty of a RSga. It first uses a bigger KbySI 
tfor the mote serious and steady part of the develop- 
ment of the RSga and then a short one for depicting 
the lighter and more rapid portion of the same. 

, From the above remarks, it will be seen that 
•there is a great similarity m the development of a 
iKhySl and a Dhrupada at least in their first half. 
As the KhySl employs the glide and the other tech- 
nique of the Thumri, it incorporates in itself some feat- 
ures of the Thumri also. In the KhySl, the BoltanSs 
and TanSs employing Gamakas remind one of the 
TarSnSs also. Again as the Khyal offers a free scope 
•for executing Tanas both short and long, simple and 
complev, with trills and shakes and such other forms 
of grace, it has much that belongs to the technique of 
•the Tappa. 

In short the Khyal-style incorporates in itself 
ihe verj' best of each fona of composition and on that 
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account easilj surpasses the other forms. This is the- 
secret then, -n-hy the Khyal of all forms has been 
receiring the homage of all music loxers for the last 
two centuries and orer. 

The forms of musical composition previously de^ 
scribed may not have been really newforms altogether- 
They are reall}' reminiscent of the five forms ^vhlch 
were current in the days of Sharangdcv ( early 13tb 
centurj'). Those forms were tnown by the names,- 
Shuddba, BhinnS, Goudi, VesarS and Sadbarani re^ 
spectively. Shuddha means, the plain or pure, BhinnS 
means the broken meaning of clear cut notes or steps^ 
Goudi means the sweet, VesarS means the rapid and 
SsdhSrani means the golden mean OT the form which, 
embodies the essential features of each of the previous 
forms. From the detailed description as given by 
ShSrangdeva, the Dhrupada and the DhamSr compare 
well with the first two, the Tbomri wjth the Goudi,. 
the TappI with the VesarS and the KbySl with the 
SSdharani form of musical composition. Thus the Khj’Sl 
may be said to be the SSdbSrnni or the golden mean 
of all the present forms of musical composition. 

Besides these, there are several other minor forms 
which however are not academic in character and are 
often very loose in structure. Their progression has 
not therefore the same broad basis as that of the 
classical forms and their merit lies chiefly in the 
poetic rather than in the musical expression of the 
theme and in the rapidity and grace of their rh)'thro. 


CHAPTER IX 


Some side-issues and Reteospect. 

Music and Poetry — Music and poetry are two 
independent but very closely allied arts. For the 
purposes of an artistic effect^ each may be employed. 
Cither in its pure form or in combination with the 
other. But as a rule, every art has certain charms 
patent to itself and has also a medium of its own, in 
which it can show them better than in any other* 
When however one art works in combination with 
another, the appeal seldom remains pure and frequent- 
ly changes the medium of expression also. There isr 
no doubt that in certain cases the appeal becomes 
powerful and rich by such a combination, but on the 
whole, it is found that each art is unduly hampered 
by the other and finds little scope to show its 
beauties at their best. In the few cases in which 
the appeal becomes nch, one art really borrows, 
from the other w'hat docs not normally belong 
to Itself. When however it is expressly desired to 
explore the possibilities of a specific art and find 
out its limitations also, it is necessary to restrict 
the study of the art to its pure form only, la 
fact, it IS tbia view which has been adopted as 
the basis of all consideration in thepresentwork. 
Wc how eicr often come across people who hai'c very 
vague ideas about the function of music and who con- 
<iemcncf}’ Ignore tbjs nspc« of its study. The cause. 
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of all trouble is in the fact that there are manj things 
cooimoD to both music and poetr} and these often 
obliterate the line of demarcation between the two 
Thus when the art of writing was not known to man 
kind, poetr) used to be recited and as a matter of 
necessity had to use the medium of sound only 
But as music also employs the same medium it was 
thought — as even now some think — that the nature 
of each art was the same But really this is not 
so, Since poetry uses words for their sense, while 
musicusesthemfoTtheitsound Intheinfanc> of every 
language, there may hare been some little agreement 
between the sound and the sense of words, but as we 
tan now see, this agreeinent must ba\ e been of a rery 
elementary character At present, howerer, with the 
knowledge of the art of writing, words have as much 
to do with sight as with sound and poetr} may 
be appreciated to the same extent either b} reciting it 
aloud or by reading it in a silent manner The mean 
ing of a word is the result of an orbitrary choice and 
hence of com ention and is not in tbe least dependent 
on tbe laws of either sound or light Such meaning 
does not fundamentally diGTer if the word is either 
read or spoken aloud or is spoken by di/ferent persons 
of different ages etc Similarly a clear or sore throat 
makes no difference in its meaning which again 
remains the same even if read under lights of different 
hues Hence the power behind a word has its root m a 
mental faculty which has nothing to do with tbe 
medium of sound or light Music, on the other hand, 
entirely depends upon tbe medium of sound and 
the power behind a musical note or phrase has its 
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origin in the qualities and processes of musical sound 
itself. Hence it is clear that in their pare form music 
and poetry are altogether different forms of art. But 
■with many people, it is the fashion to look down upon 
music as the handmaid of poetry or to suppose that 
*‘in the wedding of the arts poetry is the man and 
music the woman". In fact poetry can as well be made 
the handmaid of music and follow its dictates. In 
classical Indian music at least, it is so. As a Raga is 
cast in one mood throughout, only such songs of which 
the poetic theme agrees with the mood of the Raga 
are eligible for being sung in that Raga. Songs of 
which the poetic theme is unsuitable for the mood of 
the RSga are not at all eligible, even though they 
might be the best examples of the poetic art. Here 
then, music dictates the mood to poetry and if poetry 
does not obey, music disregards the meaning of the 
words altogether and develops the mood, purely with 
its own material and processes. 

The appeal of music is however primarily based 
on the physical effect of consonance and dissonance 
and is therefore broadly pleasant or unpleasant in 
character. Music therefore supplies the mood but 
not the cause or the evact feeling at its bottom. There- 
fore, it may appeal to such emotions only of which the 
nature is openly bright or sad. Hence consonances 
may rouse in a broad manner a feeling such as of joy, 
pleasure, hilarity etc. In the same manner, a feeling 
of pain, pathos, destitution or submission etc., may be 
awakened, through dissonances. Poetry, on the 
otherhand, not only supplies the mood but the exact 
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Jillha type. In such music the change of the RSga is 
necessitated by the impulse of the poetic theme. In. 
light music, therefore, music truly acts as the hand- 
maid of poetry and offers a via media between the 
Folk and Classical types. Light music is indeed the 
starting point of stage music or the Opera. Another 
variety of such music coming into \ogue is Film- 
music. The music for the film must be woven out of 
the emotion and the psychology of the moment and 
must be part and parcel of the scene or image which 
is being presented. It must therefore be a thorough 
representation of the spirit of the picture both in point 
of Its tones and rhjthm As these forms of light 
music constantly undergo a change of mood and 
technique, classical music, (of v.hich the strong point 
is to pursue one set mood to a steady and harmonious 
accompaniment as that of a drone,) is not of any use 
to them Here our composers shall have to study 
the technique not only of Indian but of Western 
music also. 

Concerted music or Orchestra: — At present there 
IS a tendency among Indian artists towards 
orchestral music and this also may need the study 
of Western music, for its growth and guidance. In 
the absence of such a study, the socalled Indian 
Orchestras of to-day merely multiply one-part 
music on a huge scale and so fall flat upon the- 
cars of the listeners. There are however many- 
Indian R5gas which may admit of the harmonic treat- 
ment, so essential for concerted music. But instead 
of exploring the potentialities of the Indian Ragas in 
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however be plainly stated here, that Indian music- 
being of the solo-type is absolutely plain and simple- 
in its form and does not need a very elaborate type 
of notation to express its outline. As for expressing 
its details however, no amount of skill and insight 
can design a notation which may serve as a true 
vehicle even of a small fraction of all that the 
artist means. Indian music is fundamentally vocal 
and much of it is the result of individual improvisation.. 
As is well known the capacity of the voice for inflex- 
ion and subtle variation in tone far surpasses that of 
any instrument and hence the real charms of Indian 
music are to be met with in vocal music only. They 
are on this account too subtle to be correctly 
reproduced by the instruments, or accurately and 
fully recorded into notation. 

Under the circumstances, it has been the experi* 
ence of many thinking people, that any form of 
notation is as good or bad ns any other and that a 
pupil can pick up the several forms with the same 
ease, provided he understands the signs and symbols 
used in a thoroughly intelligent manner. Again the 
teacher must not stick to any one form of notation and 
must never make more of notation than of the spirit 
for which it stands. Otherwise, the pupils-especially 
young boys and girls-develop preference for one 
form of notation only— usually the very first taught 
to thcm-and develop a mechanical ability of giving 
long chains of nototion, without a groin of any 
musical quality or sense. Here the old custom of 
teaching music first by the car-method is of special 
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the tonic maj be chosen, or nnothcr of which most 
notes are consonant and a few dissonant or ^ ice-vcrsa, 
or a third w ith all dissonant notes The broad princi- 
ple of tonaht) IS not in the least \iolntcd so long ns 
the music bonestl> Qbscr\C9 the gi>cn set of relation- 
ship of notes Thus some sets nia> be pcrfectl) con- 
sonant, some more or less consonant end others per- 
fectlj dissonant Western music uses onlj the con- 
sonant sets Indian music uses nil the three types of 
•sets, only that the dissonant sets are ns o rule not 
■widelj used, but are used with special precautions 
■only 


Aset of notes with a given relationship in our 
ordinary language however means a scale Hence the 
■Western 8>stcm uses only the consonant scales, 
of which the notes belong to a c>cle of harmonic 
relationship which starts from and returns to the 
tonic note itself Its field of action is there- 
fore restricted to the province of these harmonic 
scales only, with the result that it cannot introduce 
discords or quarter tones as quicU> and effectively 
as in Indian music Notes foreign to the scale have 
to be first prepared for before being introduced and 
ha^e then to be resolved for making a return to the 
original scale This is rcall} a very laborious process 
and requires transposition to different ke>s In 
Indian music on the otherhand, the Riga scales freely 
•choose discordant notes as legitimate members of the 
£cale, and thus allow a facility and quickness in 
introducing discords wherever needed This makes 
±he appeal of Indian music almost instantaneous. 
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— though of a set type also, as no transposition or 
divergence from the chosen scale is allowed. 

The adoption of hannony as the principle of style^ 
has reduced the choice of scales to two viz. the 
Major mode and the Minor mode and has deprived the 
Western system of a great variety of expression 
which depends on a diversity of scales. But this has 
opened to that system new avenues of artistic design, 
in another quarter. Indian music on the otherhand,. 
with its numerous scales, is very rich in the field of 
melody, but cannot change its mood as it has to stick 
up at one time to one given scale only, and although 
the use of a drone lightly hints at the principle of 
harmonic relationship, has no harmony at all in the 
Western sense of the word. 

Asfortherelativementsof each system the best 
way is to reproduce what Dr. Helmholtz soys at one 
place, “We must not forget that our modern system 
was not developed from n natural necessity but from 
a freely chosen principle of style ; that beside it and 
before it other tonal systems have been developed from 
other principles and that in such systems the highest 
pitch of artistic beauty has been reached by the. 
successful solution of more limited problems." 

The Drone ns the starting point of Indian music : — 

In a previous chapter attention was already 
drawn to the various difficnlties in the way of arriv- 
ing at the Shuddba-scale of Indian Music and in 
adopting that scale ns the basis of reference for the 
purposes of fixing its intonation. These difficulties 
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Iiowc\cr ore of a theoretical character only and loso 
most of their acuteness in practical music, as every 
student of the art first learns it by the ear-method 
and hence unconsciously masters all the desired nice- 
ties of intonation as required by each particular Riga. 
To keep his sense of tonalitv firm and quite in, tact, 
he further uses a simple dcMcc ofcmplo)ing the 
drone as an essential harmonic background to his 
music. His ideas of intonation arc therefore finked 
up x\ith the scales of specific R5g5s in relation to the 
background of the drone. His language of intonation 
also goes by Raga-scalcs and not by Mbration numbers 
or intervals. When he means a particular degree of 
sharpness or flatness of a note, he inaarmbly reftn to 
it as the note corresponding to such end such a note 
in such and such a K5sa and so on. Thus it is that 
■uiththc help of a fc" \rell-knovin Rago-scales he 
fires his ideas of intonation. But as there are only 
se\en — atmostt>ieUe — common names by ^^hlch the 
sei en notes of the octal c are kno^\n, all these diff- 
erent variations m the form of .a note are broadly 
known b> one of these sc\cn — or twehe — stock 
names But this must not be taken to mean that music 
uses these seven — or t-weUc — notes only, and does 
not use others besides them Nor does it mean that 
if It uses other notes, then their sanations are so 
small that for all practical purposes they can be con- 
aemently neglected On the otherhand, it is found 
that a student of Indian music, — and one e\ en of a very 
moderate capacity for that matter, — ordinarily uses a 
much larger number of notes than twelve and all these 
are appreciated and felt by the ear, as distinctly 
10 
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different notes, both indinduall}' and in their rela- 
tion to the several Raga scales, also \et Pundit- 
Bhatkhande bases his s\stem of HindnsthSni rausic- 
on tvrelve notes onlj Mr Clements is therefore- 
justified vrhen he refers to Pandit Bhatkhande and 
remarks that though ‘the exponent of the Art of Melody 
recognises twelve notes onli , the Art of Melody must 
not be confused with intonation or the Science of the- 
Shruti’ So, Mr Clements made it a point to aerify 
the scale of each individual Raga, with the help of a- 
Dichord, and demonstrated m a practical manner the 
truth that Indian music uses a far larger number of 
notes than twelve Of course the method has a great 
academic value, but is not in any way connected 
with any surviving ancient practices Nor does it 
hint at a central principle which serves as i base 
of all the physical or resthetic processes of the Indian 
system 

In the present work, however, tbe employment of 
a drone as a necessary back ground, for all music, has- 
been made the basis of all the processes of the s\ «tem 
and of tbe conditions governing the Riga sj stem also 
As ahead} mentioned elsewhere, the practice 
of employing a drone is a ver} ancient practice 
and still senes as the verj basis for maintaining 
the sense of tonality of the present-day music 
also Further it gnes the essential consonances 
of the s\stem and discloses that in Indian ^lusic 
there is no scale which is ideall} consonant and 
which at the same time obeys the condition of sym- 
metry in its two tetrachords— a condition which 
c\ cry RSga-scalc Is required to obey The Shuddha 
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scale of Indian Music is not therefore an ideally con- 
sonant scale. In practice also, wc do not come across a 
Raga which employs a perfectly consonant scale, such 
as the one given by the Major Mode of the West. The 
scales of Indian music arc then chosen in u more or 
less free manner. Again, tho obser^'nnce of the rules 
governing tho RSga-system is not a matter of natural 
necessity but is the consequence of referring that 
system to the accompaniment of a drone. If the drone 
were tuned in ways other than the conventional one, 
then even though a Raga-scale may remain the same in 
point of the pitch and intervals of the several notes, its 
character does undergo a total change. This means 
that the standard of tonality changes according to the 
change in the tuning of the drone, or that the tonality 
of Indian music is not of a fundamentally fived charac- 
ter but appears so, bec.au$o of the conventional 
manner of tuning the drone. This is why the drone* 
w’as given the first place among the unities of Indian, 
music. 

Besides tho conventional ways of tuning the 
drone, it may be tuned in other ways also, such as by 
taking the other notes of tlie scale, for the auxiliary 
note. Thus the drone IS sometimes of the E-type, and 
is employed in Ragas which omit both the major Fifth 
and the major Fourth, and take tho major Third as one 
of their principal notes. In such cases the drone does 
not make much difference in eHect for that particular 
Raga, but if employed for others, in which the major 
Third is either absent or has not the same significance 
attached to it as in the former, the effect is beyond 
doubt different and in most cases spoiled also. This 
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IS perhaps the reason whj the third type of tuning riz 
the one according to the Gandhar Grama, ^ as 
abandoned even from the very ancient days Yet 
from the academic point of view, it is desirable that the 
student should experiment with all possible t}pes of 
tuning the drone This will at once bring to his 
notice that theoreticailj many different schemes of 
tonality are possible, and the two in vogue, being the 
most harmonious of them all, are consequent!) adopted 
as the stand ird ones Of the two again, the tonahtj 
of the G-type being the simpler and more direct is 
naturally adopted for almost all the Ragas and that 
of the F tjpe, in exceptional cases onlj 

Yet another variation of the drone is to tune tbs 
auxiliar) wire to the note which a Raga essential!) 
omits and transpose the music to the auxiliary note 
ss a new base In Malkansa, for instance, which 
<tmits the msjer riteh, the canrenttoaal vmj is to 
adopt a drone of the F type But according to the 
present suggestion, it is to be replaced bj the G t)*pe, 
and the music is to be transposed to the note G, 
serving as a new base It is found that this lends a 
new charm to the Raga, without spoiling an) of its 
beauties, and allows transposition at will bet-neen the 
old and new bases also Srmdarij in Bhupa, which 
omits the major Fourth the drone ma) be taken as of 
theFtype-and not of the G't)pe, which is comcn 
tionall) emplo) ed for that Raga If the music is then 
transposed to the note F, given b) the auxiharj wire 
as a new base, the effect of the Raga is not at all 
spoiled but turns out to be reall) pleasant and of a 
novel character also Of course such cases maj not 
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be\er> largo in number, but n knowledge of the- 
process ma) casilj bring to the notice of the student 
the significance of transposition m music, and may 
perhaps open some new field for extending the present- 
day-Ragas in other quarters also 

Retrospect. 

Indian music is a \cr> ancient art and has an 
interesting history behind it As in the e^olutlon of 
the other arts, feeling, fanc> and inspiration plaj ed a 
great part in its carlj development and science came on 
the scene muchlater Hence it is, that science is unable 
to explain some of the cariier practices, and their justi- 
fication cotucs through tradition, inheritance or associa- 
tion only. This being so, the Theory of Indian music 
could not at an) stage of its c\olution reconcile itself 
■whoU) with the practice of the Art. The ancient 
•writers however felt a necessit) of bringing the two 
as close together as possible and in doing so resorted 
to wa) s and means, which sometimes resulted in diame- 
tncall) opposite interpretations of one and the same 
thing Again a grow mg art was bound to undergo many 
changes in the course of its development The above 
causes explain w hj the theory and practice of Indian, 
music did not alw aj s go together hand in hand, and 
w h) the w nters on Indian music, belonging to different 
epochs of time, could not but lyidely differ from one 
another Another great ordeal, through which Indian, 
music had to pass, ■was the reaction of the Mohammedan 
culture But ns we now see, its contact with the 
Mohammedan culture onlj extended its possibilities but 
alloH ed its essentia} features to remain m tact, for the 
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apparent reason that the foundations of the art had be- 
come sufijciently solid by that time and that most of the 
first generation of the Mohammedan artists ere elderly 
Hindus, later on converted to Islam Last but not the 
least our contact vi ith the sciences of the West, had its 
own re ictions— among other things — on Indian music 
also, and has provided us with specific and more 
critical St indards of judgment As a result, it maj be 
said that Indian music is largely benefitted by 
this contact and so far at least has no cause for any 
repentance for the same 

Music, m general, forms a most necessary hnk m 
the great fnmilj of Arts and everj student of it ought 
to know the nature and limitations of its function For 
the purposes of an academic stud) hke the present, 
music must be studied ns a pure art and not in its 
relation to the other arts 

Music is the least material of all the fine arts and 
has a much greater and more absolute freedom in 
shaping its material in its ov\ n waj than the rest of 
them Thus Beethoven used to say that ‘Words are 
bound in chains but happilj sounds are still free, and 
almost all good artists are bound to feel the same way 
sometime or other But as has alreadj been remarked 
in the second chapter, musical sound is not completel} 
free to have Its own way and before being able to 
•discharge its higher function as an art has to obey 
certain phj sical laws of a universal nature Hence it 
is said that music is a dual entity and though an art 
by nature, is a science as a matter of evigencj As a 
science It has to follow the fundamental laws of 
musical sound w'hich are the result of purelj physical 
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causes and observation and so are universally true. 
Though it was long, before the laws were known in 
their modern form, they seem to have always function- 
ed in one form or the other in all known systems of 
music. This is the reason why the different systems 
do not materially dilTcr in their view of the general 
principles of the musical science. The real point of 
difference between one system and another arises 
however, when it is desired to harness these laws to 
artistic effect. Here there is great scope for personal 
choice and as previously described, one tnqy adopt any 
free pnnexple of ityU az one’s, starhni^ principle. The 
choice of such a free principle necessitates the creation 
of certain unities governing the system. The guiding 
principle of Indian music is the execution of all music 
In a given or chosen RSga throughout and to explore 
the melodic possibilities of that Faga, in all their 
details. This principle, w'hen accepted ns the one to 
st.srt with, requires the choico of an occompaniment 
like that of the drone or else its tonality cannot remain 
the same for want of any standard of reference. The 
choice of a drone again has its own repercussions on 
the Raga-system and tins is howr the first two unities are 
linked up together. These two with the help of rhythm, 
make for the larger unity of Indian music. The first 
two unities supply the physical quality and mood to 
the music, while rhythm, the third unity, supplies 
the emotion and governs its use and fall. As for the 
artistic pleasure provided by music, it is the result of 
its appeal both to the intellect as well us the 
•emotions, and that music is considered to be the best, 
in which there is a happy combination and equipoise 
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of these two factors The developmentofthescienti- 
fic side of music has immensel} widened the scope of 
the intellectual element in music, while the emotional 
side is governed by the phj sical, psychological and 
cultural associations of manLtnd 

The -Esthetics of music has therefore to deal with 
both these aspects of the appeal 

The processes governing the intellectual side or 
music are based upon the correct observance of the 
scientific principles in general and of the chosen unities 
in particular, the emotional side has however a very 
limited field to start with, as at first, music has nothing 
beyond consonance or dissonance to offer lo that, 
respect The appeal may therefore be either pleasant 
or unpleasant but cannot specif} n particular emotion 
as such This mabilit) of music is however removed 
by supplementing the pleasant or unpleasant effect 
by the tonal and rUjthmic variation®, which awaken 
certain psychological a«socjations and experiences, 
which lead the mind into the sphere of parallel 
activitj and experiences from life The appeal 
becomes still more specific, if it is further associated 
with certain cultural practices Thus, music if used 
for prai er will be considered to be deiotional or if 
used for mourning as «ad and so on Here however 
there is some need for a little caution, ns on its own 
merits such music ma} or maj not be rcallj dciotionni 
or <ad, but the force of the cultural practices may 
often be great ns to dictate the mood to music In- 
such cases, mu«ic being yoked to utjht\ loses its signi- 
ficance us in art and simpl} becomes the handmaid 
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or tool of the cultural practice. So, m the realm of 
music, as a pure art, there is a limit be>ond which 
cultural associations or poetry — if alloived a free hand — 
may replace the processes of music by those belonging 
to themselves and present such music in which the 
element of music itself is altogether absent 1 

In order to give full expression to its manifold 
beauties, Indian music has dea eloped different forms 
of musical composition and each of them is associated 
with some special form of musical expression These 
forms how ever are not elastic enough to admit of a 
treatment, which the light music of today needs. 
There is therefore a tendency to com out new forms 
of composition — which however are not reallj new 
but arc ev olved out of the fusion of some popular 
follx-tune with one of the classical t>pe Naturally^ 
such compositions do not employ any one R5ga in 
particular, but pass from one to .mother in a free- 
manner and often adopt tunes from European 
music also How far this maj have its reactions 
on the individual character of classical Indian music, 
is for the future to decide But there is at least one 
encouraging sign of the tunes that simultaneously 
with this bid for freedom, the number of persons 
taking to the academic study of Indian music is also 
increasing day by day and promises to maintain in. 
tact the high and noble traditions of classical Indian, 
music, in spite of these loose tendencies of toda)'. 
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References. 
Chapter I 


3.. (a) *T^ nri) I 

‘il'mi .r>iHi *Rp^ II ^ |i 

3«'^«iyK0f Tra si-'li+'rii J 

^ f^^r: 11 ■«' II RR^1%T 

(b) The Manduki SheekshS also quotes the 
abo^e ShlokSs. 


(c) The Brihatdesbi also quotes the some 
Shlokis from Kohal, but 'iritb a little ^a^ia‘ 
tion in the last line. 



2 The Rig% eda-PratishSkhyn , the NSradi and 
•the other SheekshSs of the Vedic period 

3. The experimental method described by 
Bharata. — (page 318. Canto XXVUI. The Natya- 
shastra— edited by the Kashi-Sansknt-senes. ) 
nniHuw 5 ra'i. i 

•nn, If ^ «rpnnHr^ ' 

*iwr»nn/5^ j 92ji?FiT7T^ 5»H nm <r2j*inT yjfW* 
2Tri=f i ^ i jhR 

aRnn. i yrFi^^n- 

«'^ilq<Ti»nRfTT^«rf 'nm^r rnRtrr* 1^513^7?- 

ntirt <mjm»^nrTpn nniHR i ivii'^Kf ^' 
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> tnpT^ 5 gr^n: ^?T«r: 

Translation : — In ( obtaining ) the Madhyama- 
GrSma, the Pancham ( the Fifth ) is to be lowered 
by one Shrutce, the difTcrcnce between the higher 
( true ) and lower Pancham is the Ptaman Shrutee 
and is equal to the Mriduand Ayata ( Jaties ) states 
(of a Shrutee interval). We shall now explain how- 
to demonstrate ( it ), as follows : — Let two Veenas, 
exactly alike in point of the nature and length of the 
■strings etc. be tuned {alike) in the Shadja-GrSma. One 
•of them should now be adjusted to give the tuning of 
the Madhyama GrSma ( 1. c. by lowering its Fifth by 
■one Shrutee ). Next keeping this altered Pa ( Fifth ) 
as it is, so lower the other notes ns to make this 
VeenS give the Shadja-Gr 5 ma— t5T>c of notes. This 
is the first dimunition by a Shrutce. By a second 
dimunition, the Ga and Ni of the altered VeenS, be- 
come ( coincide ivitb) Riand Dha of the standard one. 
By n third dimunition the Ri nnd Dim of the .altered 
"Veena become the Ga and Pa of the standard one. 
Lastly by a fourth dimunition the Pa, Ma and Sa, ( of 
the altered Veena ) become Ma, Ga, Ni respectively 
■of the standard one — on account of a (total ) lowering 
by four Shrutees. In this manner the ta'enty-two 
Shrutees of both the Gramas should be verified, by 
means of this method of Shrutee demonstration. 

4. n'WTffe i 

1^11% ( n ) n 

Tnvendrum edition. 
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6 Natis* Song, m the prelude to the first Act of 
Kalidasa s AbhijnSn-ShSkuntilim 

^ ^ JTRR ^ » 

an^Wpfi ^jTJTFn ti v ii 

7. ( a ) fRifPT Fn^DR jrpi i 

^ 3'*J*JT* RRf ffoirratfRT II 

Last verse in the prelude to the 1st Act of Abhi- 
jnana Shakuntahm 

(b) Tor a fuller loterpretation of the Shlota, 
please refer to the author s article on page 
35, Vol II No 5 of July 1935 of the 
Bharateeja Sangeeta of Poona 
8 (a) iiV'» » 

• ^ "i R'fifTTPrrrc 

rrPT I Anandasbrama Edn 

7133:^1 ti ibid 

(b) How this Madh}amadi happens to be a 
^ anety of Sannga is explained at length 
ID the article referred to in (7b) above 
9 Ahobala s method of tuning the successive 
Botes of the scale, by taking different lengths of a 
■wire under constant tension 


'T^ wrai yr i 
nf^Hr??T nnn^ nwMm n®?!? » 
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The learned should know that the notes 
{ in the tno tetrachords ) are related by the interval 
■of a fifth, such as Sa and Pa, Ga and Ni, Ma and 
Sa etc ( in the three respective Gramas ) 

Verses about the relative lengths for the notes - 

fTT « 

qt-qq HWRift II 
^P7i»n«+<i7uTiflf ‘Tjfu i 

nivm^ 11 

II «J5 ^ ii 

The places ( nodes ) for each note are described 
on the Veen5, vhich generates tho notes and which 
oan be (duly ) seen with the eyes The node for thfe 
upper Sa or Octave, stands at the midpoint of the 
•open wire, and that for the Ma ( the Tourth ) should 
be taken midway between those for the two, ( the 
fundamental and its Octave ) Dividing the wire length 
into three equal parts the Paheham ( the Fifth ) is 
obtained at the first division near the top The 
Gandhar (the Third) is obtained mid-waj between the 
fundamental and its Fifth, the Ri ( the Second ) is to 
be placed at the first ( of the three divisions) between 
Sa and Pa, while the Dha ( the Sixth ) is to bo placed 
between the Fifth and the Octave Again iNishada is at 
the end of the second (of the three divisions) between 
theFifth and the Octave Accordingly the length of the 
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Tvirc for ctich note can be casil> calcuhted Thus 
talking the length ns 36 inches and the Mbratioa 
number aa 2-40 for the fundamental or S5, the lengths 
and frequencies of the aarious notes of the Shuddha. 
scale, according to Ahobalama> be x^ntten as — 


Note 

Length 

Trequenej 

Sa (C) 

36* 

240 

Re (D) 

32« 

270 

Ga (E) 

30* 

288 

Ma (F) 

27* 

320 

Pa (G) 

24' 

360 

Dim (A) 

21*' 

405 

^l (B) 

20* 

432 

Sa (C) 

18* 

480 


The nodal position for Dha is not specificaU 3 r 
stated b> Ahobala and hence there is great diTerence 
of opinion on that point, among the Pandits '*But 
as Ahobala states in his first rule that the notes m the 
tTvo tctrnchords are to be at on intervafof a nftfi, it 
seems fair to grant him the benefit of doubt and 
assume that be m ell knew the required position for 
Dha This is the latest Tietv taken b> scholars 

10 There were numerous Mitas or schools of 
musical lore Ihesc Here — Shira mate Krishna 
mata Bhar it mata Hanuman mata Kallinath mata, 
Someshwar mata, Indra prastba mata and many others 
The first four arcrc lerj ancient and of them also the 
first tH-o were long out of date even in the da)s of 
the Nnghamate Asafi Even the Bharat and the 
HanumSUfTitatfis were not then well understood 
and hence the attempt on the part of Mohomed 
Raza, to write the Nagbomate Asafi 
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Each Mata started vrith six baste Ragas so as to 
respectively represent the six parent-scales, which 
were thought to be essential for developing the s> stera 
in full C For further information on the point, please 
see Chapter VI page 89) 

11 C/o comments on page 19 Ragas of Tanjore 
by E Clements (ICS Retired ) 

Chapter 111 

1 (a) Bharata and Alatanga consider the Shrutees 
to be of five different varieties with five- 
different intervals, but do not mention any- 
where the proper names assigned to them, 
(b) Sharangdev and the later authors however 
mention the proper names of the twenty- 
two Shrutees, and state tbit the Sbrutee- 
intervals are of five different kinds or 
Jaties 

• Verse 29 Page 41 • 

Verses 30-39 (page 41-^42) of tho Sangeeta RatnS- 
kar— Anandashram-Edition, give the proper names 
of the Shrutees, in their serial order, as — • 

1 fihn, 2 3 4 1 Tor C (^n) 

5 6 wft, 7 \ „ D (> ) 

8 tTj(T, 9 i „ E (n) 

10 11 1 „ F (*t) 

14 f^,15 IG ITwiT^’i \ „ G (x) 

15 19 20 t«iT { „ A (tr) 

21 OTT, 22 i „ 

Of course the frequencies of bisi^notes ore not 
known and should not therefore be taken to ^ those 
ordinanlj represented bj the letters C D 
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a 



u 


(SwSg'ita and R ithoddhata are two other metres having the same common 
aotAtion and it appears that two nitres having the same number of letters or 
^Uabics have the sime notation, irrespective of the difference m the «?rder of 
their long and short s^lables ) 
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ClfAPTER \ 

Esiplanatorj note about the basic and chromatic 
scales used in Indian music — 

The Sit scales p»cn on page 72 include both 
the nuxiliarj notes F and G, and are perfectlj sjan* 
metrical in both the tetrachords and employ at least 
fi\e major consonances The remaining two notes 
also arc not verj remote m character 

The nett, in point of merit to these, is the follow- 
ing scale which omits G, but includes F and is (fairly) 
symmetrical in both the tetrachords 
Scale No 7 — 

COEFFJj ABC 
240 2S6 300 320 341? 400 453} 480 

These seven scales serve the purpose of all the 
present-day RSgS» Thus — 

Scale No (1) is cmplojcd bj R3gas of the Nata group. 

u , (2) t n 71 t hke Madhj amSdi 
Scale No (1) and (2) together contribute the 
scales for the Kh imaja and Bilawal groups Scales 
deri\edb} combining two such scales are very similar 
to those of hoik music Behagn emplo^s No (l)with 
JJ in addition, the Kalj an group etnplojs No (2) 
With and B instead of F and respectnelj 

Kedar emplojs No (2) with F 5 and B m addi 
tion No (3) IS emplo) ed bj the K.3fi and allied Ragas 
Nos (1) and (3) combined together contribute the 
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No. (5) is employed by the Bhnirftva*group. The 
Puni-group employs No. (5) with FJJ in addition. 

No. (6) is cmploj'cd by Bhain«i. Todi employs 
No. (6) but with FJ5 and B instead of F and Bp 
respectively. 

No. (7) is employed by RagSs like Lalita, PuriyS, 
Mara\\a and Hindol etc. 

(1) In some Ragas an extra note is often employ- 
ed as an accidental, which however may not fit in the 
scheme of symmetiy between the two tetrn-chords. 
Such a note is howci er employed for some artistic 
purpose, either as a leading note or as one to dis- 
tinguish that RSga from another very close to it. 

(2) Again m certain R5g5s there is usually no 
agreement among artists about the degree of flatness or 
sharpness of a note taken in a chromatic manner. 
These notes being chromatic in character naturally 
invite adaptation according to individual capacity, skill 
or taste and are therefore bound to be different with 
different people. But in all such cases the artist 
tacitly follow’s the formula of symmetry and places 
the other note m the other tctrachord in such a 
manner as to provide perfect symmetry w ith the note,, 
he first chooses in the first tetrachord. 

Chapter VII - 
Oamakas or Tonal Variations. 
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El]«,Mr 13 
Emotioa 117 
Emotional efTeet of & 

„ element la m^jie 158 
Lnbarmonio forms 44, jqi 
E ssential eonaonaseea 0 ]4s 
European Sjstem 13 

r 


Fifth 80 

-Prtd*; <$bai> o/JY 
F fths suceesalTe 81 
Flounsbes 123 
Folk dancea 81 51 

— mnsio 48 to 46, 56, 
n notes of— 40 

„ Sonss 39 40 42. S9 S{ 

adTaseed— 49 so 54 
n n melodies o(-^4 

„ „ theme of— 47 

Fox Stranssrays Ur 14 
Free pr og pie ofet/lsllS, jsi 
FuadamentsI 83, 37 89 30 33^75 


OamafcSf, 116 171 178 
Qana Fr (tis 47 
OandhXrOrSma 143 
Geets ISO 
K Gonnda 120 
Sutra SXra 13 

G1 de 104, 105 106 127 IS) IJQ 

Glott a, shook to the — 101 

Goodl 134 

Orsha 86 

GrSma 3, 75 

GrSmie sosles 6 

Grammar of music 3 


Hsrmooio partlatl 83, 84, 23, So 
„ senes 86 *7 29 SO 
Harmony 27 144 
M absent in Indian Uus 53, 
144 

Harmon es Greek — <9 
Helmbolts, Dr 144 
Hjndiisthisi S Faddhat! 16 
RSfta 119 
Hlpkins Mr IS 
Hori 184 

Hyane reffefoae— 44 
Ted c-1, 2 


ImproTisatloD otio Mas 96 
141 

lodeawajrS 161 

Inhannon 0 npper partlale SI 

lestrumenie of aooompanlDent 

oftbe, bell, drum and reed 
type SI 

lastmoental Mas 0 6, 7 
IstelJeetosl element n mas e 158 
lotees ty 81 
lDierTel*4.t5 *7 
iDtODst on 145 146 
of Jo. ilasioJi 


.TaxaDoStha 10 
Jamei Jeans 8ir 
JSt 3 4. 5 7 85 
Jayadeo 120 
J llhs 126 


K 


H 
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L 

Xakabra'SaQgeeta 15 
Larynx 43 
Laya 3U 3S 
„ TarJeties of— 91 
Leading notes 115 
Light musio 1S3 
Loose tendencies 87, 153 
Lord Sbres Kriehna 124 
Loudness 2], 21 

M 


HahSrSshtra 43 
MabrSthSs 53 
Major Chord 23 37 

„ „ ratios for— 23 

„ Mode 36, 37, 147 
Mass'Musio 51 
Matanga 4. 3, 6, 7 
UStrS 91.99 

„-VnU8s 47 
Meenda 104 
Megtot, Mr 96 
Mela Earts<3Ietbod 15 
Melapaka, 120 , 121 
Melody 2, 27 
Melodio orders 125 
„ — possibilities 151 
Metres-longer— 45 
Mierotonal Intervals 3, 31 
Minor obord 2S, 37 

„ ratios for— 2S 
mode 35 
Model scale 9 
Mohomed fieza H 

„ Vabjd Mina, Dr. 9 
Mood of Indian songs 118 
„ , European ., 113 
Murchbanhs 3 
Murkies 128 
Musical note 20 
„ sound 20, 21 


Northern system of Indian 
Musio 6. 8, 15. 89. 90 
Notation 140 
Ny&s 86 


O 


octave 32, 33 

Octave 17, 29, 30, 32, 59. 127 
Orchestra 139 
Overtones 24 
Owi 165 


P 


Palestrina 11 
PancMantra 6 
Parallel aetirity 316, 352 
PSeUSta 10 

Phil harmonic Soeiety of 
Western India M 
Pitch 21 to S4 

,, obanya of 40 
Pcetio Theme of Hori 124 
Poetry 92.125, 135. 136. 187 
P 008 S OSyao SamSia 23 
FowSdSe 53 
Prabsodhss 120 
FratSp Singha Dev, 
MabatSja H 
Prayer 160 
Prelude 121 
Pritbwl 162 
Pythagoras 30 
Pythagorean scale 31 


Quality kl, 24 
Quarter-tones 143 
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In the above Shlolas, Sharangdeva mentions fifteen 
■kinds of Gamakas or tonal variations At present there 
nre about ten varieties m vogue and a majontf of 
them are practised m instrumental music only The 
Gamakas are norv known by such modern names as. 
Tan, Alapa, Meenda Ghasita, PalatS, Sontha, Laraza 
etc Most of the professionals make such variations 
SIS Gamakas, only through the force of long association 
and habit and only a few know their real techmque 
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AbhljnSs ShSkuntalam 5, 3S6 
Abboga 120,123 
Aosoapaalmeat SO 
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AdbunS'prasiddha BSgSa 7, 1S6 
Ahobal 10, 156. 158 
Aiap 102, 103, 121, 124,130 
„ ezerosos 93, 101, 121 
JodSchS or lomme 103 
Amir Kbusbru 8 0 
Amplitude 21, 22, S3 
Antera 123, 129 
Appeal of music 1S2 
Appogglatuta 114, IIS 
Aiobi 103 
An of Melody 146 
Aseeat 103 
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Avatobi 103 
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Beats 25 
Beethorea 150 
Bhaian 54, 120 

Bharat 3-7, 32, 34, 96, 151, 155 
BbSfateera Saugeets 43 
BbStkhasde 11, 15, 16, 90, 146 
Bhmna 134 
Blasseraa FroC 105 
Boi'AlSpa 131 
TSna 103 

BrihatdesM 4, 9, 7, 154, 155 
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Combination notes 63, 65, 66, 69 
Concerted'Muslo 139 
Consonance 26, 29,30.35.137.157 
„ degrees of — 26 27 

CoosoasnceS'fuQdamesta] 63 
Consonants, unroiced ICO 
„ voiced 100 

Contrast 114 
Cultaral practices 152 
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Dancing 6, 7, 133 

Delaying uute 115 

Descent 104 
Desbi 4 
Deval Mr. 14 
DbamSr 124 

Dbrupada 102, 120 to 124 
M -Singer 121 

DbrunS 120 
Diatonic scale 30 
Diobord 14,146 
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Dindi 168 
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Drama 113 
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R5g5s elao Idea of SO 
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Sampoorca <S 
„ Shaddba, Cbba^alaga, 
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„ Purra and Utter 83, 84 
n Season and time of— S3 
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Kaginte 12, 90 
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Baaa— 84. 107, 109 
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SadSranga 11 
SSdbBraet 134 
SSki US 
Sanaa cbent ISO 
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SanvSdi 80, 81, 89 
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Sangli 14 
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36,134 
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UnitUtof Muslo 17, 96, S?, 77. 
94. 118 

UolTersat History of Masio 13 
Upper partial* 2S, 24, 63. $4, 69 

V 

vadl 80. 81, 83. 85, 86, 111, 118 
Varjf atta 106 
Yedio hymns 1, 2 
N period 1 
VeecS 9, 12, 39 
VasarS 134 
Yibrstlona 23 
Yishnn Digambar, Pi. 13 
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Music 6. 7, 97 
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Western Music 139 
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TSdara Kings 6, 8 
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